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PETRARCH: HIS LIFE, 


PART II. 


Tue romantic and poetical aspect of 
Petrarch’s character has, for the most 
part, been alone considered by the gene- 
rality of readers, but it should be re- 
membered that he was actuated by two 
other powerful passions—the love of his 
country and the love of knowledge. 
With regard to the first, we are not 
aware of the extent of his political in- 
fluence until we come to investigate his 
life. Five hundred years have rolled by 
since his active mind and eloquent tongue 
have been at rest from earthly labours ; 
and yet the struggle between the tem- 
poral and the spiritual power of the 
Papal See, which so troubled his mind, 
has only ceased, if indeed it has ceased, 
within the last two years. The other 
struggle for the liberty and independence 
of his country, which was represented 
in his time by Rienzi, has been renewed 
century after century, in all the various 
phases through which Italy has passed, 
till quite recently, when, subsiding into 
quiet and apparent harmony, she has at 
last become “ Italia una,” very different 
from the “ Italia mia” to whom Petrarch 
cried in vain “ Pace, pace, pace.” 

It is a fact worthy of notice that the 
“seventy years’ captivity,” as it is called, 
during which the Papal See was esta- 
blished at Avignon, should have begun 
one year after the birth of Petrarch 
(1305), and, with the brief interval of 
Urban the Fifth’s three years’ sojourn 
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at Rome, should have ended just three 
years after the poet’s death. Seven 
times the Papal chair at Avignon was 
destined to be filled in the lifetime of 
Petrarch. The first Avignonese Pope, 
Clement V., died in 1314 ; to him suc- 
ceeded John XXII, and in the last year 
of his pontificate Petrarch thought his 
hopes were about to be realized, for 
he announces in one of his sonnets 
that— 


‘* Burthened with holy keys and Papal robe, 
His steps Curist’s earthly Vicar homeward 
turns.” * 


But these hopes were extinguished by 
the death of this Pope in the following 
year. 

Petrarch, however, undaunted, at once 
addressed a Latin Epistle to his successor, 
Benedict XII, imploring him to return 


to Rome. But neither the description 
of her ancient glory nor of her present 
miserable condition could induce the 
Pope to return, although he rewarded 
the author of the learned Epistle by the 
gift of a canonry in Lombez; while, at 
the same time, he ordered a magnificent 
palace to be built for himself at Avignon. 
He was succeeded by Clement VI., and 
to him the Romans applied, as they had 
done to his predecessor, to restore the 
sacred seat to Rome. Petrarch, at that 
time in Rome, having just received the 
laurel crown, was among the ambassadors 

1 Sonn. vi. :— 

** Il Vicario di Cristo con la soma 


Delle chiavi e del manto al nido torna,” 
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chosen by the citizens to present their 
supplication, and the famous Cola da 
Rienzo was another member of the em- 
bassy.! Both pleaded the cause of Rome 
with much eloquence before Clement VI. 
and Rienzo elaborately exposed the de- 
mands of the citizens :— 

1. That the Pope should assume the 
title and functions of Senator of Rome, 
in order to extinguish the civil wars 
kindled by the Roman barons. 

2. That he should return to his 
pontifical chair on the banks of the 
Tiber. 

3. That he should grant permission 
for the jubilee instituted by Boniface 
VIII.? to be held every fifty years, and 
not at the end of a century. 

Petrarch’s eloquence was again re- 
warded by the gift of the priory of 
Migliarino, but he complains in his letters 
that he cannot induce the Pope even to 
wish to see Italy, although he conceded 
the point of the jubilee every fifty 
years. ‘The poet gave vent to his indig- 
nation against the Papal Court in his 
letters “sine titulo,” in which he un- 
sparingly condemns, with a courage 
worthy of Dante, the corruption of the 
clergy and times. The higher the clerical 
positions occupied, the more vehemence 
does he display in exposing and con- 
demning the evil lives of those who held 
them. It was one of his most earnest 
desires to reform the discipline of the 
Church, although, like Dante and Savo- 
narola, he had a firm belief in her doc- 
trines. The system of Church govern- 
ment, which had been bad in Dante’s 
time, became much worse, according to 
Petrarch, at Avignon, which he compares 
with the Assyrian Babylon for wicked- 
ness and corruption. Innocent VL, a 
French Pope, succeeded to Clement VI. 
He had no wish to leave his native 
country, and was deaf to Petrarch’s en- 
treaties. ‘ Moreover, he thought the 


1 There have been many disputes as to 
Whether Nienzo was companion to Petrarch on 
this embassy, but sufficient reason for giving 
eredit to the fact is to be found in the new 
Italian edition of Petrarch’s letters by Fraca- 
setti, vol. ii. p. 194. ; 

2 See Inf. c. xviii. 


Italian poet a magician, because he could 
read Virgil !! 

But when Urban V., the next Pope, 
wrote to offer him the canonry of-Car- 
pentras, Petrarch seized the opportunity 
in his reply to implore him to return to 
Rome, pointing out with severe frank- 
ness the manifold evils resulting from 
the position of the Papal Court at Avi- 
gnon. This time his entreaties and re- 
monstrances were not without effect, for 
at Easter in the following year (1368), 
the Pope, regardless of the complaints of 
the King of France and of his own Car- 
dinals, who did not like to leave the rich 
palaces which they had built, left Avi- 
gnon, and four months afterwards made 
a solemn entry into Rome. Petrarch 
hastened to express his joy in a letter 
of congratulation to Urban V., who 
invited him tocome to Rome. Petrarch 
was, however, not allowed to see with 
his own eyes his darling wish accom- 
plished, for, having set out on his 
journey, he fell ill and was obliged to 
return to Arqua. Shortly afterwards 
he received the further shock of hearing 
that the Pope, regardless of the warning 
of Santa Brigitta that he would die if he 
returned to Avignon, set off on his re- 
turn to France, and expired immediately 
after his arrival at Avignon (1372). 

Petrarch lived during only two years 
of the pontificate of the successor of 
Urban V. (Gregory XI.), not long enough 
to witness the end of the seventy years’ 
captivity in 1377. In spite of his hardy 
remonstrances with the Papal Court, he 
was constantly offered, by the various 
Popes, offices of the highest importance, 
such as the post of Segretario A postolico, 
which he refused five times. 

It is true that he accepted four eccle- 
siastical preferments—the canonry of 
Lombez, conferred upon him by Bene- 
dict XII. in 1335; the priory of St. 
Niccola di Migliarino, in 1342; the 
canonry of Coloreto in the church of 
Parma, in 1346, to which was joined the 
archidiaconate of that church in 1350 ; 
and the canonry of Padua, procured for 
him by Jacopo da Carrara, in 1349, 
But he steadily refused any cure of 


1 Lettere Senili, L. 3. 
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souls. In one of his letters he observes: 
“ J never would, nor will I ever, accept 
any prelacy, neither any cure of souls, 
however richly endowed the benefice. I 
have enough to do with the care of my 
own soul, if indeed, by God’s mercy, I 
am able to suffice to that.” 

His political influence was not con- 
fined to the Popes only. As he shared 
Dante’s views with respect to the Church, 
in like manner he entertained his opi- 
nions as to the Emperors of Germany. 
Distracted from one end to the other by 
civil wars between princes, none of whom 
were strong enough to keep the peace as 
arbiter—harassed by factions, desolated 
by brigandage, which was encouraged by 
the nobles, Petrarch saw no hope for the 
restoration of Italy except from with- 
out; and he echoes Dante’s passionate 
ery of “O Alberto tedesco,”* in his 
appeals to Charles IV., Emperor of Ger- 
many,” to descend into Italy. It was 
most strange that a private individual 
should have dared to make himself 
not only the counsellor but the ad- 
monisher and reprover of a powerful 
foreign sovereign.® But the flame of 
patriotism so kindled the soul of Pe- 
trarch that he considered it a crime to 
remain silent. 

“In the midst of the universal silence 
which prevailed,” he says in his letter 
to Urban V., “ my conscience urged me 
so strongly to appeal-to the Emperor of 
Rome and advise his descent into Italy, 
that I felt I should be guilty of a crime 
if I remained silent.” ‘The reply of the 
Emperor, which is to be found verbatim 
in the letters already quoted (vol. ii. 
83), justifies the conduct of Petrarch in 
writing to him. Far from being dis- 
pleased, the Emperor expresses an earnest 
desire to know personally the “ privile- 
giato abitator d’ Elicona” who wrote to 
him, while the effect of Petrarch’s re- 

| Purg. c. Vi. 

2 When before his election Charles 1V. cam 
to Avignon to obtain the favour of the Pope, 
it is said that on some great festive occasion 
he discerned Laura de Sade, and solemnly 
lLissed her forehead in the presence of all th 

mests as a tribute to her beauty and her fame. 
This event Petrarch commemorates in Sonnet 
elxxxi. 3 Lett. Fam. x. 2. 
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monstrances and entreaties is to be seen 
in his descent into Italy in the year 
1354. In reply to the joyful letter of 
congratulation addressed to him on this 
occasion by the poet, Charles IV. sum- 
noned him to meet him at Mantua. 
Petrarch was there eight days, and wit- 
nessed his negotiations with the Lords 
of the Lombard League, at whose head 
the Emperor was now placed. Charles 
was very desirous of taking Petrarch 
with him to Rome to witness his coro- 
nation ; this, however, the poet firmly 
declined. But, alas the vanity of all 
earthly hopes, even when they seem to 
be realized! Petrarch’s two chief pro- 
jects for the restoration of his country 
—the return of the Popes to Rome and 
the descent of the Emperor of Germany 
into Italy—whereby he hoped to re-unite 
the old factions of Guelph and Ghibel- 
line, were both accomplished only to be 
immediately undone. Just as Urban V. 
had fled back to Avignon, leaving Rome 
in a worse condition than he found it, so 
with Charles1V., who had solemnlysworn 
to the Pope that he would not sleep in 
Rome ;' no sooner was the ceremony of 
his coronation accomplished in that city, 
than he hastened to leave it and Italy, 
upon which he shortly afterwards in- 
tended to make war. Petrarch was em- 
ployed as an ambassador by Galeazzo 
Visconti, to turn the Emperor from his 
purpose, and went to Nuremburg to seek 
him. The Emperor reassured the am- 
bassador by saying that the affairs of 
Germany were too pressing to admit of 
his making war upon Italy, Afterwards, 
in 1357, he invested the poet with the 
dignity of Count Palatine in its full 
glory, with all its rights and privileges. 
It is also on record that he presented 
him with a golden cup. 

Such, then, was Petrarch’s influence 
over the two great powers of the world 
at that time—the Pope and the Emperor 
—the “two Suns,” as Dante calls them, 
“whose several beams cast light on 
either way, the world’s and God’s,”? 

1 Historical fact. 

* Purg. xvi.:— 


** Duo Soli che l une el’ altra strada facean 
veder del mondo e di Dio. 
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But he was also connected with many 
other crowned heads and princes of 
Europe. Robert, King of Naples, was 
one of his earliest friends, and Pe- 
trarch’s connection with him is of a 
literary, not of a political character. 
When the laurel crown of the poet was 
offered to Petrarch by the citizens of 
Rome, he first went to Naples (1341), to 
the court “of the great and most learned 
King Robert, who was distinguished not 
only for his wise government, but also 
for his great learning,”! in order to be 
examined by the King if he were de- 
serving of the coveted honour. After 
an examination of three days, he was 
proclaimed worthy. In further proof 
of his esteem, the King made him his 
almoner, and took off his own royal robe, 
which he put upon him, and sent him 
with two ambassadors to Rome to be 
crowned. At the death of King Robert, 
two years later, Petrarch was sent by 
Pope Clement VI. as ambassador to 
Giovanna, Queen of Naples, who had 
succeeded to her father’s throne. The 
young Queen, who inherited her father’s 
taste for learning, was anxious to become 
better acquainted with Petrarch, and 
made him her chaplain. 

In 1360 he was sent by Galeazzo 
Visconti to Paris, to congratulate King 
John of France upon his. deliverance 
from captivity in England since the 
battle of Poitiers. He was also employed 
several times as ambassador in his native 
country. He was the intimate friend of 
Andrea Dandolo, and negotiated a treaty 
between the two famous republics of 
Genoa and Venice. The harangue which 
he delivered on this occasion is preserved 
as a marvel of eloquence in the library 
at Venice. Once again in this year, 
before his death (1573), he went to 
Venice to arrange the terms of a peace 
between that republic and his friends 
the Carraresi of Padua. It was the 


last service that he rendered his country, 
whose civil wars he had striven all his 
life to appease. 

In the life of Petrarch, as in the lives 
of other great men, there are some 
strange contradictions, and his conduct 

1 Epist. ad Post. 
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with respect to the Roman Tribune 
Rienzo presents a curious contrast to the 
rest of his political career. In the nine- 
teenth century, when the universal cry 
is for liberty and freedom from all re- 
straint, no apology is needed for the 
enthusiasm which the enterprise of 
Rienzo awakened in Petrarch’s breast, 
and which poured itself forth in the 
well-known immortal Canzone, “ Spirto 
gentil.”? 

The mind of Petrarch was imbued 
with classical studies; he was the fer- 
vent admirer of the ancient heroic deeds 
of his native country, and his affection 
for her increased the more she was op- 
pressed and torn asunder by civil dis- 
cords of which he was both the eye- 
witness and the victim, being through 
their means deprived of his patrimony 
and an exile. Proud, moreover, of the 
citizenship of Rome, which had been 
accorded to him on the Campidoglio the 
same day as his laurel wreath, we can- 
not wonder if, when he heard proclaimed 
from the summit of that famous hill the 
restoration of liberty, the destruction of 
tyrants, the reign of peace and justice— 
the “buono stato,” as Rienzo himself 
called his new government—he felt so 
full of hope as to shut his eyes to the 
uncertainty and peril of the enterprise, 
and gave himself up, with all the power 
of his genius and the influence of his 
name, to bring about its accomplish- 
ment. Such revolutions were then com- 
paratively new to the modern world; 
their dangerous character, the fearful 
jeopardy in which they place the lives 
of the thousands which they profess to 
benefit, had not then been experienced, 
as they have been over and over again 
since; a good result being the rare ex- 
ception, and not the general rule. It is 
impossible, therefore, to blame Petrarch 
for believing Rienzo to be as high 
minded, as disinterested in the love of 
his country, as he was himself; for 
thinking him to be as incapable of 
abusing as he appeared to be capable of 
using his power. On the contrary, 
there is much to admire in the dis- 
interestedness which led Petrarch to 

1 Canz. ii. 























risk, by his chivalrous defence of the 
Roman Tribune, the favours and benefits 
which he had so lang enjoyed from the 
noble and powerful Roman family of the 
Colonna, whose political views were 
diametrically opposite to those enter- 
tained by Rienzo. Some _ biographers 
aver that Petrarch carried this disin- 
terestedness too far, and, forgetting his 
obligations to the family who had been 
his benefactors, he wished them sacri- 
ficed, in common with the other great 
Roman families whom Rienzo attacked, 
to the general good of the cause. In 
one of his letters there seems to be 
some foundation for this statement. 
He writes :— 

“ As to the two families who are at 
the head of the present tumult, the 
first (the Orsini) are no personal enemies 
of mine ; the other (the Colonna) are, it 
is well known, not only my friends but 
the objects of my deep affection and 
veneration ; nor does there exist any 
princely family in this world more dear 
to me. Yet the Republic is dearer to 
me than they are, and dearer still do I 
hold the peace and future welfare of 
Rome and Italy.” 1 

Petrarch, as has been already men- 
tioned, had formed a friendship with 
Rienzo, when both, belonging to the 
same embassy, had used their utmost 
endeavours to induce the Pope to return 
to Avignon. When, five years later, 
the news reached him of what Rienzo 
had accomplished in Rome—that he had 
<lriven out the quarrelling nobles, had 
re-established liberty, had been given a 
dlictatorship by the Roman people, and 
was ruling wisely and prudently—he 
thought his fervent longings for the 
prosperity and grandeur of Rome were 
about to be fulfilled. He wrote to 
Rienzo a letter of congratulation, and 
defended him, at some personal risk, 
before the Papal Court. Even when 
the Tribune, intoxicated with success 
and power, exhibited failings quite un- 
worthy of the principles by which he 
pretended to be guided, and lost parti- 
sans while he gained enemies, Petrarch 
ignored his follies and continued to cor- 
2 Lettere di F, Petrarca, vol. ii. p. 192. 
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respond with him, imploring him not to 
betray the cause of liberty and justice. 
After the fall of Rienzo in 1348, when, 
driven from Rome, he had wandered 
about from Court to Court, and had 
finally been delivered up to the Pope by 
the Emperor, Petrarch again espoused 
his cause. He besought the Romans to 
come to the assistance of their Tribune, 
and on their refusing to help him he 
finally saved the life of Rienzo by 
spreading the rumour that he was a 
poet, as it was then considered sacrilege 
to take the life of anyone belonging to 
the “profession sacrée.” Despite the 
failures of Rienzo and his miserable 
end, Petrarch never lost the enthusiasm 
which he had once felt for him. The 
charm, however, of his liberal politics 
seems to have been dispelled from 
Petrarch’s mind and to have been suc- 
ceeded by totally opposite ideas, which 
are shown in his entreaties to the Em- 
peror to descend into Italy. “A de- 
mocracy,” says Mr. Burke, in his “ Re- 
flections on the French Revolution,” 
“has many striking points of resem- 
blance with a tyranny.” ' 

It now only remains to speak of the 
literary influence exercised by Petrarch 
over his country, and how far he con- 
tributed to the revival of literature. 
He was, in fact, the first real restorer 
of polite letters. His fine taste Jed him 
to appreciate the beauties of Cicero and 
Virgil, and his ardent enthusiasm for 
them inspired his country with a thirst 
for classical knowledge. With the ex- 
ception of Boceaccio, no one else had so 
keenly at heart the disinterring and 
bringing to the light the long-neglected 
Latin and Greek classics. In order to 
accomplish this, he wrote to all the 
learned men of the day, and sought 
among the ancient archives of cities 
and monasteries. By these means he 
discovered, in Venice, some of Cicero’s 
letters, in Arezzo the oratorical insti- 
tutions of Quintilian, in Litge two of 
Cicero’s harangues, which he copied 
with his own hand (although he tell 
us the ink was as yellow as saffron) 


1 Burke on the French Revolution, p. 144. 
2 Lett. Sen. xv. 1. 
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because his indignation was so great 
against the amanuensi of the time, 
whose carelessness led them to com- 
mit the grossest errors in tran- 
scribing. Had it not been for Petrarch’s 
unwearied efforts, many manuscripts 
would have perished, as several had 
done no long time before, forgotten 
and abandoned to dust and vermin in 
the monasteries. 

The Greek classics were also destined 
to revive in the fourteenth century, and 
the glory of re-awakening in the minds 
of men the love of Greek poets and 
orators fell also to the lot of Petrarch 
and Boccaccio. The Greek friar Barlaam, 
a Calabrian by birth, but long resident 
in Greece, and considered one of the 
most learned men of that age, was 
entrusted by the Greek Emperor Canta- 
cuzene with a mission to Italy. In 
the course of his travels, perhaps in 
pursuit of the Papal Court, he came to 
Avignon, where he met Petrarch, who, 
having heard of his fame, begged to be 
instructed by him in Greek. Petrarch 
afterwards pursued the study of the lan- 
guage with Leonzio Pilato, a disciple of 
Barlaam ; but notwithstanding the assist- 
ance of two such great masters, he does 
not seem to have made much progress, 
and it was a source of some disappoint- 
ment to him not to be able to read with 
ease a copy of Homer, a most rare book 
in Italy at that time, which had been 
presented to him by Nicola Sigeros, 
Pretor of Romania. Still, although the 
attempts of Petrarch and Boccaccio were 
not attended with any immediate success, 
yet they excited a desire for learning, 
and prepared the way for the real 
revival of Greek literature a few years 
later. It may be that Petrarch was 
hindered from attaining to any perfec- 
tion in Greek by the careful and life- 
long study which he bestowed upon the 
Latin classics. Cicero and Virgil were 
his models both in prose and in verse, 
and he strove to form his style upon 
them in the folio volume of twelve hun- 
dred pages which contains his Latin 
works, This style, although far above 
the common order of Latin then em- 
ployed in the schools, is considered 


inferior to that of the scholars of the 
sixteenth century, and the fastidious 
taste of Erasmus was offended by the in- 
correctness and harshness of his style. 
Erasmus complains that Petrarch’s 
writings, although full of thought, are 
defective in expression, and display the 
marks of labour without the polish of 
elegance. Nevertheless, whatever may 
be their demerits, there is no doubt 
that Petrarch rendered an incalculable 
service to literature in pointing out the 
road to good Latinity. If the great 
writers of the sixteenth century sur- 
passed him in Latin prose and verse, 
still the glory must remain with him of 
being the first of the moderns who dis- 
covered the track of the ancients, and 
pointed out the road by which it was 
to be followed. The effect of his in- 
fluence was like that ascribed by Dante 
to Virgil, the high moral tone of whose 
writings prepared men’s minds for 
Christianity. 

“Thou didst” (says Dante,’ address- 
ing Virgil), 

** As one 
bape journeying through the darkness bears 
a ligh 


Behind that profits not himself, but makes 
his followers wise.” 


The principal Latin works of Petrarch 
(the whole are too numerous to be cited 
in this paper) may be classed under the 
following heads :—Philosophical Trea- 
tises; Historical Works; Dialogues; 
his Secret, entitled “ De contemptu 
Mundi”—containing various clues to 
the events of his life, his tastes and 
character, and his most _ secret 
thoughts, but never intended to be made 
public; twelve Eclogues, which are 
covert satires upon the Court at Avig- 
non; his Letters. In imitation of Cicero, 
he formed a habit of writing to his 
friends upon every subject, and although 
he burnt chests full of letters, seventeen 
books remain and have been published, 
making about three hundred letters in 
number. In these are to be found the 
whole mind of Petrarch ; they partake 
more of the nature of treatises than of 


1 Cary’s Transl. See Purg, xxii. :— 


* Facesti come quei che va di notte,” &ec. 
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letters, and they are full of interesting 
details! They are also most important 
as a history of the events and manners 
of his age; it is, however, to be hoped 
that the portraits of the Papal Court are 
overcharged. But whether he writes to 
the potentates of Italy, the Colonna 
family, Rienzo, for an instant master of 
Rome, the Prelates and Cardinals, the 
Emperor of Germany, or the Popes who 
succeeded each other upon their thrones 
at Avignon—he still maintains a noble 
candour, and that quiet dignity belong- 
ing to philosophy and literature, the 
influence of which is felt and recognized 
even by the rulers of the earth. 

His letters to his intimate friends 
prove that he was as steady in friend- 
ship as he was constant in love. The 
“ Lettere delle Cose Familiari,” which 
extended over a period of thirty-five 
years, he dedicates to his friend Luigi 
di Campinia,? because “cominciai col 
tuo nome,” he says in the last of these 
letters, “finiseo con quello ;” and his 
friendship for “ Lello,” the “ Lelio” of 
his letters, lasted equally long. Both 
these friendships were formed at the 
same time, at the house of Giacomo 
Colonna, Bishop of Lombez, the news 
of whose death reached Petrarch the 
same day as that of Laura, and to whom 
he paid the high compliment of coupling 
the two names together in one sonnet— 


“ My Pillar’s fallen, my green Laurel dead.” 


He also addressed to him the beautiful 
Canzone, “ O aspettata in ciel.” * 
Philip, Bishop of Cabassoles, and 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, was another 
intimate friend. Valchiusa, where 
Petrarch spent so many years of his 
life, was in his diocese, and not far 
from it the Bishop had a country 
house. He was distinguished more by 
his talents and the variety of his 


1 These letters have been translated into 
Italian by Giuseppe Fracassetti. They were 
published at Florence in 1866, with the addi- 
tion of many interesting notes relative to Pe- 
trarch’s life and times. 

2 Luigi di Campinia was the ‘‘Socrate” of 
Petrarch’s letters. 

3 Rotta é I’ alta Colonna, e ’l verde Laure.” 

4 Sonn. ii. Seconde Parte. 
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learning than by the careful perform-: 
ance of his episcopal functions, and 
Petrarch himself writes to him as 
“ parvo Episcopo et magno Viro.” 
Passing over many other friends, who 
cannot be mentioned for want of space, 
in 1349 Petrarch became acquainted 
with Boccaccio, who made a visit to 
Milan on purpose to see his illus- 
trious fellow-citizen. On this occasion 
Petrarch presented him with a copy of 
his Latin Eclogues written in his own 
hand, and Boccaccio in return sent 
Petrarch from Florence a copy of the 
“Divina Commedia,” which he had 
himself transcribed. The reply of 
Petiarch to Boccaccio on the receipt of 
this present is worth reading." He 
positively denies the charge of envy 
imputed to him, and reproves Boccaccio 
for supposing that to praise Dante 
would make him jealous; while he 
excuses himself for not having read 
the works of Dante, because he feared 
such a study would interfere with his 
own project of writing in the vul- 
gar tongue, and that acquaintance with 
the “Divina Commedia” would make 
him either an imitator or a plagiarist. 
The citizens of Florence, in the year 
1351, entrusted Boccaccio with the pleas- 
ing task of recalling Petrarch from exile, 
in letters couched in the most flattering 
terms, imploring him to return to his 
native city, and restoring to him his 
confiscated patrimony. The intimacy 
between the two friends continued up 
to the time of Petrarch’s death, and 
some affirm that Petrarch’s last hours 
were spent in translating the “ Deca- 
merone,” with which he was much de- 
lighted, into Latin—the purest Italian 
into indifferent Latin. 

His poem called “ Africa” is the last 
on the list of Petrarch’s Latin works, 
although it was one of his earliest pro- 
ductions. It is a narrative in verse of 
the exploits of Scipio Africanus. The 
faults of this poem are said to predomi- 
nate over its merits, and it is scarcely 
ever heard of or mentioned now. 
Petrarch was himself aware of its im- 
perfections ; it was painful to him to 

1 See Lett. Fam, xxi. 15. 
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hear it spoken of, and in his old age he 
even wished to destroy it. Yet the 
fame acquired in the world by the first 
book (dedicated to King Robert of 
Naples) of this poem procured for 
Petrarch that crown of “caduchi 
allori” of which at one time he was 
so desirous. Inthe year 1340, on the 
same day, he received, in his peaceful 
retreat at Valchiusa, the simultaneous 
offer of the poet’s wreath, from the 
Chancellor of the University of 
Paris and from the citizens of Rome. 
He gave the preference, not unnatur- 
ally, to his native country, and was 
crowned in the Capitol. The Roman 
Senate revived the custom for Pe- 
trarch after many years’ disuse. The 
ceremony was a curious one: the poet 
walked, surrounded by six of the prin- 
cipal citizens, and preceded by twelve 
youths of the noblest families of Rome, 
clothed in scarlet, to the Capitol. After 
his coronation there, accompanied by 
the same pompous attendance, he pro- 
ceeded to St. Peter’s, where he conse- 
crated his lanrel wreath, by causing it 
to be hung up in the dome of the 
church. But now the poem which 
obtained for Petrarch this extraordi- 
nary mark of honour lies forgotten 
and unread, while his Italian poetry, 
which he held in such little esteem 
that he wrote it on the spare eighty-four 
pages which remained at the end of his 
Latin works, has been the delight of 
italy and of the scholars of other 
mations for the last five centuries. 
In truth— 


“‘ The noise 
Of worldly fame is but a blast of wind 
That blows from divers points and shifts its 
name, 
Shifting the point it blows from.”’ 


Another contradiction, similar to the 
political contrast already alluded to, in 
the life of Petrarch, is to be found in 
the numerous journeys which he under- 
took, and which could scarcely have 
been compatible with his love of quiet 

1 Cary’s Transl. See Purg. xi.:— 


** Non é il mondan romore altro ch’ un fiato. 
Di vento,” &e. &e. 


and solitude. We read of his peaceful 
retreats at Valchiusa, at Linterno, and, 
finally, at Arqua. And yet, according 
to 'Tiraboschi,! this did not prevent him 
from being the perfect model of a good 
traveller— because, in the descriptions 
which he has left behind him of the 
countries which he saw, he shows us 
what should be the plan and the obser- 
vations of a learned traveller. He de- 
scribes all the memorable things which 
are to be seen in Paris, in Ghent, in 
Liége, in Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, and 
Lyons, the manners and customs which 
he observed there, their progress in 
learning, and all the common traditions 
in vogue.” 

He has left behind him a beautiful 
account of his journey through the king- 
dom of Naples, and the: reflections to 
which it gave rise? He intended also 
to visit the Holy Land, but was deterred 
by the perils of a long sea-voyage ; never- 
theless, he wrote—for the friend who was 
going there, and who had asked him to 
accompany him—the “ Itinerarium Sy- 
riacum,” which describes minutely the 
places he would pass through on his 
way, and the things which he ought 
particularly to observe. It was a book 
which shed much light on the obscure 
condition of history and geography of 
those times. Petrarch even went so far 
as to make a present of the library of 
books, which he had collected with so 
much care, to the Republic of Venice, 
because he found them such an impedi- 
ment when he travelled, for they were 
so numerous that he was obliged to 
hire several mules to carry them, and he 
could not bear to leave any behind. In 
return, the Venetian Senate issued a 
decree that the public money should be 
spent in buying and maintaining, with 
all the necessary expenses, a suitable 
house for Petrarch’s sole use, and this 
house was “ I] Palazzo delle due Torri 
nel sestiere di Castello,” 

It has been seen that Petrarch was 
the father of Italian lyrical poetry ; a 
zealous and earnest patriot," with his 
country’s best interests always at heart ; 


2 Lett. Fam. v. 4. 


. Tir. v. p. 328. 

















the restorer of Latinity, whose finest 
ancient models he rescued from de- 
struction ; the promoter of the study of 
Greek, and he was also a man of science. 
Some writers even maintain that he be- 
lieved in the existence of the Antipodes 
before his countryman discovered them 
a century later, founding this assump- 
tion upon the sonnet in which he de- 
scribes— 


“* The daylight hastening with winged steps, 
Perchance to gladden the expectant eyes 
Of far-off nations in a world remote.” ? 


But his fame is sufficiently established 
without pausing to consider the proba- 
bility of this supposition. 

His life—long if measured by its 
incidents, although the number of his 
years was only threescore and ten— 
was brought to a close at Arqua on the 
18th of July, 1374. He died as he had 
lived, in the pursuit of knowledge and in 
the improvement of himself and of man- 
kind ; for when his servants entered his 
room they found him dead, sitting in 
his chair, with his head bent over a 
book. 

His personal character was of a most 
amiable kind. He neither desired nor de- 
spised riches. Without conceit he knew 
his own worth. He loved fame, but was 
not eager in the pursuit of it. Liberty and 
tranquillity were most dear to him, and 
in order to preserve them he refused 
many a dignified position, and the 


2 Canz. iv.:— 


** che] di nostro vela 
A gente, che di 14 forse I’ aspetta.” 
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chance of still greater wealth and power. 
His habits and tastes were of a most 
simple nature. Adversity never dis- 
heartened him, and the influence of the 
court and the world never sullied his 
character, which was firmly established 
upon the basis of morality and religion. 
His patience was exemplary, and his 
vigorous memory never recalled an in- 
jury, while his anger was easily ap- 
peased. The error of his life, which he 
acknowledges with perfect candour in 
his later poetry, arose from the violence 
and excess of his passion for Laura, 
which, although it raised the tone of 
his moral character, absorbed him too 
entirely. 


** Keep the choicest of thy love for God,” 


says Dante (Par. xxvi.); and Petrarch 
knew that in the early part of his life 
he had not done this ; but what can be 
more beautiful than the concluding lines 
of his “ Epistle to Posterity ” ? 

“And now I make my prayer to 
Christ, in order that He may sanctify 
the close of my earthly life, that He 
may have mercy upon me and pardon 
the sins of my youth, remembering them 
And with an earnest heart 
I pray that it may please God, in His 
own good time, to guide my long erring 
and unstable thoughts ; that as hitherto 
they have been scattered over many 
earthly objects, they may now be 
centred in Him, the One true, un- 
changeable, certain, and Supreme 
Good.” 


CATHERINE Mary PutLuimore. 
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A PRINCESS OF THULE. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, AUTHOR OF “ THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON,” ETO, 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A NEW DAY BREAKS. 


Was this, then, the end of the fair and 
beau! ‘ful romance that had sprung up 
and blossomed so hopefully in the remote 
and bleak island, amid the silence of 
the hills and moors and the wild twi- 
lights of the north, and set round about, 
as it were, by the cold sea-winds and the 
sound of the Atlantic waves? Who 
could have fancied, looking at those 
two young folks as they wandered about 
the shores of the island, as they sailed 
on the still moonlight nights through 
the channels of Loch Roag, or as they 
sang together of an evening in the little 
parlour of the house at Borvabost, that 
all the delight and wonder of life then 
apparently opening out before them was 
so soon and so suddenly to collapse, 
leaving them in outer darkness and de- 
spair? All their difficulties had been 
got over. From one side and from 
another they had received generous help, 
friendly advice, self-sacrifice to start 
them ona path that seemed to be strewn 
with sweet-smelling flowers.. And here 
was the end—a wretched girl, blinded 
and bewildered, flying from her hus- 
band’s house and seeking refuge in the 
great world of London, careless whither 
she went. 

Whose was the fault? Which of 
them had been mistaken up there in the 
North, laying the way open for a bitter 
disappointment ? Or had either of them 
failed to carry out that unwritten con- 
tract entered into in the halcyon perigd 
of courtship, by which two young people 
promise to be and remain to each other 
all that they then appear ? 

Lavender, at least, had no right to 
complain. If the real Sheila turned 


out to be something different from the 
Sheila of his fancy, he had been abun- 
dantly warned that such would be the 
ease. He had even accepted it as pro- 
bable, and said that as the Sheila whom 
he might come to know must doubtless 
be better than the Sheila whom he 
had imagined, there was little danger 
in store for either. He would love the 
true Sheila even better than the creature 
of his brain. Had he done so? He 
found beside him this proud and sensi- 
tive Highland girl, full of generous im- 
pulses that craved for the practical work 
of helping other people, longing, with 
the desire of a caged bird, for the free 
winds and light of heaven, the sight of 
hills and the sound of seas; and he could 
not understand why she should not con- 
form to the usages of city life. He was 
disappointed that she did not do so. 
The imaginative Sheila, who was to 
appear as a wonderful Sea-princess in 
London drawing-rooms, had disappeared 
now ; and the real Sheila, who did not 
care to go with him into that society 
which he loved or affected to love, he 
had not learned to know. 

And had she been mistaken in her 
estimate of Frank Lavender’s character ? 
At the very moment of her leaving her 
husband’s house, if she had been asked 
the question, she would have turned and 
proudly answered, “No!” She had 
been disappointed—so grievously disap- 
pointed that her heart seemed to be 
breaking over it; but the manner in 
which Frank Lavender had fallen away 
from all the promise he had given was 
due, not to himself, but to the influence 
of the society around him. Of that she 
was quite assured. He had shown him- 
self careless, indifferent, inconsiderate to 
the verge of cruelty ; but he was not, 

















she had convinced herself, consciously 
cruel, nor yet selfish, nor radically bad- 
hearted in any way. In her opinion, at 
least, he was courageously sincere, to 
the verge of shocking people who mis- 
took his frankness for impudence. He 
was recklessly generous ; he would have 
given the coat off his back to a beggar, 
at the instigation of a sudden impulse, 
provided he could have got into a cab 
before any of his friends saw him ; he 
had rare abilities, and at times wildly 
ambitious dreams, not of his own glori- 
fication, but of what he would do to cele- 
brate the beauty and the graces of the 
Princess whom he fancied he had mar- 
ried. It may seem hard of belief that 
this man, judging him by his actions 
at this time, could have had anything of 
thorough self-forgetfulness and manli- 
ness in his nature. But when things 
were at their very worst—when he ap- 
peared to the world as a self-indulgent 
idler, careless of a noble woman’s un- 
bounded love—when his indifference, 
or worse, had actually driven from his 
house a young wife who had especial 
claims on his forbearance and considera- 
tion—there were two people who still 
believed in Frank Lavender. They 
were Sheila Mackenzie and Edward 
Ingram ; and a man’s wife and his 
eldest friend generally know something 
about his real nature, its besetting 
temptations, its weakness, its strength, 
and its possibilities. 

Of course, Ingram was speedily made 
aware of all that had happened. Laven- 
der went home at the appointed hour 
to luncheon, accompanied by his three 
acquaintances. He had met them acci- 
dentally in the forenoon ; and as Mrs. 
Lorraine was most particular in her 
inquiries about Sheila, he thought he 
could not do better than ask her there 
and then, with her mother and Lord 
Arthur, to have luncheon at two. What 
followed on his carrying the announce- 
ment to Sheila we know. He left the 
house, taking it for granted that there 
would be no trouble when he returned. 
Perhaps he reproached himself for having 
spoken so sharply; but Sheila was 
really very thoughtless in such matters. 
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At two o'clock everything would be 
right. Sheila must see how it would 
be impossible to introduce a young 
Highland serving-maid to two fastidious 
ladies and the son of a great Conserva- 
tive peer. 

Lavender met his three friends once 
more and walked up to the house with 
them, letting them in, indeed, with his 
own latch-key. Passing the dining- 
room, he saw that the table was laid 
there. This waswell. Sheila had been 
reasonable. 

They went upstairs to the drawing- 
room. Sheila was not there. Lavender 
rang the bell, and bade the servant tell 
her mistress she was wanted. 

“Mrs. Lavender has gone out, sir,” 
said the servant. 

“Oh, indeed,” he said, taking the 
matter quite coolly. “ When?” 

“A quarter of an hour ago, sir. She 
went out with the—the young lady who 
came this morning.” 

“Very well. Let me know when 
luncheon is ready.” 

Lavender turned to his guests, feeling 
a little awkward, but appearing to treat 
the matter in a light and humorous way. 
He imagined that Sheila, resenting what 
he had said, had resolved to take Mairi 
away, and find her lodgings elsewhere. 
Perhaps that might be done in time to 
let Sheila come back to receive his 

uests, 

Sheila did not appear, however, and 
luncheon was announced. 

“T suppose we may as well go down,” 
said Lavender, with a shrug of his 
shoulders. “It is impossible to say 
when she may come back. She is such 
a good-hearted creature that she would 
never think of herself or her own 
affairs in looking after this girl from 
Lewis.” 

They went down stairs, and took their 
places at the table. 

“For my part,” said Mrs. Lorraine, 
“T think it is very unkind not to wait 
for poor Mrs, Lavender. She may come 
in dreadfully tired and hungry.” 

“But that would not vex her so 
much as the notion that you had waited 
on her account,” said Sheila’s husband, 
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with a smile; and Mrs. Lorraine was 
pleased to hear him sometimes speak in 
a kindly way of the Highland girl whom 
he had married. 

Lavender’s guests were going some- 
where after luncheon, and he had half 
promised to go with them, Mrs. Lor- 
raine stipulating that Sheila should be 
induced to come also. But when lun- 
cheon was over, and Sheila had not 
appeared, he changed his intention. 
He would remain at home. He saw 
his three friends depart, and went into 
the study, and lit a cigar. 

How odd the place seemed! Sheila 
had left no instructions about the re- 
moval of those barbaric decorations she 
had placed in the chamber; and here, 
around him, seemed to be the walls of 
the old-fashioned little room at Borva- 
host, with its big shells, its peacocks’ 
feathers, its skins, and stuffed fish, and 
masses of crimson bell-heather. Was 
there not, too, an odour of peat-smoke 
in the air?—and then his eye caught 
sight of the plate that still stood on 
the window-sill, with the ashes of the 
burned peat on it. 

“The odd child she is!” he thought, 
with a smile, “to go playing at grotto- 
making, and trying to fancy she was up 
in Lewis again. I suppose she would 
like to let her hair down again, and 
take off her shoes and stockings, and go 
wading along the sand in search of 
shell-fish.” 

And then, somehow, his fancies went 
back to the old time when he had first 
seen and admired her wild ways, her 
fearless occupations by sea and shore, 
and the delight of active work that 
shone on her bright face and in her 
beautiful eyes. How lithe and hand- 
some her figure used to be, in that blue 
dress, when she stood in the middle of 
the boat, her head bent back, her arms 
upstretched and pulling at some rope or 
other, and all the fine colour of exertion 
in the bloom of hercheeks! Then the 
pride with which she saw her little 
vessel cutting through the water—how 
she tightened her lips with a joyous 
determination as the sheets were hauled 
close and the gunwale of the small boat 


heeled over so that it almost touched 
the hissing and gurgling foam—how 
she laughed at Duncan’s anxiety as she 
rounded some rocky point, and sent the 
boat spinning into the clear and smooth 
waters of the bay! Perhaps, after all, 
it was too bad to keep the poor child so 
long shut up in a city. She was evi- 
dently longing for a breath of sea-air, 
and for some brief dash of that brisk, 
fearless life on the sea-coast that she 
used to love. It was a happy life, after 
all ; and he had himself enjoyed it, when 
his hands and face got browned by the 
sun, when he grew to wonder how any 
human being could wear black gar- 
ments and drink foreign wines, and 
smoke cigars at eighteenpence apiece, so 
long as frieze coats, whisky, and a briar- 
root pipe were procurable. How one 
slept up in that remote island, after all 
the laughing, and drinking, and singing 
of the evening were over! How sharp 
was the monition of hunger when the 
keen sea-air blew about your face on 
issuing out in the morning; and how 
fresh, and cool, and sweet was that 
early breeze, with the scent of Sheila’s 
flowers in it! Then the long, bright 
day at the river-side, with the black 
pools rippling in the wind, and in the 
silence the rapid whistle of the silken 
line through the air, with now and 
again the “ blob” of a big salmon rising 
to a fly farther down the pool. Where 
was there any rest like the rest of the 
mid-day luncheon, when Duncan had 
put the big fish, wrapped in rushes, 
under the shadow of the nearest rock, 
when you sat down on the warm heather, 
and lit your pipe, and began to inquire 
where you had been bitten on hands 
and neck by the ferocious “‘clegs” while 
you were too busy in playing a fifteen 
pounder to care. Then, perhaps, as you 
were sitting there in the warm sunlight, 
with all the fresh scents of the moor- 
land around, you would hear a light 
footstep on the soft moss ; and, turning 
round, here was Sheila herself, with a 
bright look in her pretty eyes, and a 
half blush on her cheek, and a friendly 
inquiry as to the way the fish had been 
behaving. ‘Then the beautiful, strange, 

















cool evenings on the shores of Loch 
Roag, with the wild, clear light still 
shining in the northern heavens, and 
the sound of the waves getting to be 
lonely and distant ; or, still later, out in 
Sheila’s boat, with the great yellow 
moon rising up over Suainabhal and 
Mealasabhal into a lambent vault of 
violet sky ; a pathway of quivering gold 
lying across the loch ; a mild radiance 
glittering here and there on the spars of 
the small vessel, and, out there, the great 
Atlantic lying still and distant as in a 
dream. As he sat in this little room 
and thought of all these things, he grew 
to think he had not acted quite fairly 
to Sheila. She was so fond of that 
beautiful island-life ; and she had not 
even visited the Lewis since her mar- 
riage. She should go now. He would 
abandon that trip to the Tyrol; and as 
soon as arrangements could be made, 
they would together start for the north, 
and some day soon find themselves 
going up the steep shore to Sheila’s 
home, with the old King of Borva 
standing in the porch of the house, and 
endeavouring to conceal his nervousness 
by swearing at Duncan’s method of 
carrying the luggage. 

Had not Sheila’s stratagem succeeded? 
That pretty trick of hers, in decorating 
the room so as to resemble the house at 
Borvabost, had done all that she could 
have desired. But where was she ? 

Lavender rose hastily, and looked at 
his watch. Then he rang the bell, and 
a servant appeared. 

“Did not Mrs. Lavender say when 
she would return ?” he asked. 

“No, sir.” 

“ You don’t know where she went ?” 

“No, sir. The young lady’s luggage 
was put into the cab, and they drove 
away without leaving any message.” 

He scarcely dared confess to himself 
what fears began to assail him. He 
went upstairs to Sheila’s room, and 
there everything appeared to be in its 
usual place, even to the smallest articles 
on the dressing-table. They were all 
there, except one. That was a locket, 
too large and clumsy to be worn, which 
someone had given her years before she 
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left Lewis, and in which her father’s 
portrait had been somewhat rudely set. 
Just after their marriage, Lavender had 
taken out this portrait, touched it up a 
bit into something of a better likeness, 
and put it back ; and then she had per- 
suaded him to have a photograph of 
himself coloured and placed on the 
opposite side. This locket, open and 
showing both portraits, she had fixed on 
to a small stand, and, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, it always stood on one side 
of her dressing-table. The stand was 
there ; thé locket was gone. 

He went down stairs again. The 
afternoon was drawing on. A servant 
came to ask him at what hour he wished 
to dine; he bade her wait till her 
mistress came home, and consult her. 
Then he went out. 

It was a beautiful, quiet afternoon, 
with a warm light from the west shining 
over the now yellowing trees of the 
squares and gardens, He walked down 
towards Notting Hill Gate Station, endea- 
vouring to convince himself that he was 
not perturbed, and yet looking some- 
what anxiously at the cabs that passed. 
People were now coming out from their 
business in the city, by train, and om- 
nibus, and hansom ; and they seemed 
to be hurrying home in very good 
spirits, as if they were sure of the wel- 
come awaiting them there. Now and 
again you would see a meeting—some 
demure young person, who had been 
furtively watching the railway-station, 
suddenly showing a brightness in her 
face, as she went forward to shake hands 
with some new arrival, and then trip- 
ping briskly away with him, her hand 
on his arm. There were men carrying 
home fish in small bags, or baskets of 
fruit—presents to their wives, doubt- 
less, from town. Occasionally an open 
carriage would go by, containing one 
grave and elderly gentleman and a group 
of small girls—probably his daughters, 
who had gone into the city to accom- 
pany their papa homeward. Why did 
these scenes and incidents, cheerful in 
themselves, seem to him to be somehow 
saddening, as he walked vaguely on ? 
He knew, at least, that there was little 
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use in returning home. There was no 
one in that silent house in the square. 
The rooms would be dark in the twi- 
light. Probably dinner would be laid, 
with no one to sit down at the table. 
He wished Sheila had left word where 
she was going. 

Then he bethought him of the way 
in which they had parted ; and of the 
sense of fear that had struck him, the 
moment he left the house, that after all 
he had been too harsh with the child. 
Now, at least, he was ready to apologize 
to her. If only he could see Sheila 
coming along in one of those hansoms 
—if he could see, at any distance, the 
figure he knew so well walking towards 
him on the pavement—would he not 
instantly confess to her that he had been 
wrong, even grievously wrong, and beg 
her to forgive him? She should have 
it all her own way about going up to 
Lewis. He would cast aside this 
Society-life he had been living, and, to 
please her, would go in for any sort of 
work or amusement of which she ap- 
proved., He was so anxious, indeed, to 
put these virtuous resolutions into force, 
that he suddenly turned and walked 
rapidly back to the house, with the wild 
hope that Sheila might have already 
come back. 

The windows were dark—the curtains 
were yet drawn ; and by this time the 
evening had come on, and the lamps in 
the square had been lit. He let him- 
self into the house by his latch-key. 
He walked into all the rooms, and up 
into Sheila’s room ; everything remained 
as he had left it. The white cloth glim- 
mered in the dusk of the dining-room, 
and the light of the lamp outside in the 
street touched here and there the angles 
of the crystal and showed the pale 
colours of the glasses. The clock on 
the mantelpiece ticked in the silence. 
If Sheila had been lying dead in that 
small room up-stairs, the house could 
not have appeared more silent and 
solemn. 

He could not bear this horrible soli- 
tude. He called one of the servants, 
and left a message for Sheila, if she 
came in in the interval, that he would 


be back at ten o’clock ; then he went 
out, got into a hansom, and drove down 
to his club in St. James’s Street. 

Most of the men were dining > the 
other rooms were almost deserted. He 
did not care to dine just then. He went 
into the library; it was occupied by an 
old gentleman who was fast asleep in an 
easy-chair. He went into the billiard- 
rooms, in the vague hope that some ex- 
citing game might be going on ; there was 
not a soul in the place, the gases were 
down, and an odour of stale smoke per- 
vaded the dismal chambers. Should he 
go to the theatre? His sitting there 
would be a mockery, while this vague 
and terrible fear was present to his 
heart. Or go down to see Ingram, as 
had been his wont in previous hours of 
trouble? He dared not go near Ingram 
without some more definite news about 
Sheila. In the end, he went out into 
the open air, as if he were in danger of 
being stifled ; and, walking indetermi- 
nately on, found himself once more at 
his own house. 

The place was still quite dark ; he 
knew before entering that Sheila had 
not returned, and he did not seem to be 
surprised. It was now long after their 
ordinary dinner-hour. When he went 
into the house he bade the servants 
light the gas and bring up dinner; he 
would himself sit down at this solitary 
table, if only for the purpose of finding 
occupation and passing this terrible time 
of suspense, 

It never occurred to him, as it might 
have occurred to him at one time, that 
Sheila had made some blunder some- 
where and been unavoidably detained. 
He did not think of any possible repe- 
tition of her adventures in Richmond 
Park. He was too conscious of the pro- 
bable reason of Sheila’s remaining away 
from her own home; and yet, from 
minute to minute, he fought with that 
consciousness, .and sought to prove to 
himself that, after all, she would soon 
be heard driving up to the door. He 
ate his dinner in silence ; and then drew 
a chair up to the fire and lit a cigar. 

For the first time in his life he was 
driven to go over the events that had 

















occurred since his marriage, and to ask 
_ himself how it had all come about that 
Sheila and he were not as they once 
had been. He recalled the early days 
of their friendship at Borva ; the beau- 
tiful period of their courtship ; the ap- 
pearance of the young wife in London ; 
and the close relegation of Sheila to the 
domestic affairs of the house, while he 
had chosen for himself other companions, 
other interests, other aims. There was 
no attempt at self-justification in those 
communings, but an effort, sincere 
enough in its way, to understand how 
all this had happened. He sat and 
dreamed there, before the warmth of 
the fire, with the slow and monotonous 
ticking of the clock unconsciously acting 
on his brain. In time the silence, the 
warmth, the monotonous sound, pro- 
duced their natural effects, and he fell 
fast asleep. 

He awoke with a start. The small 
silver-toned bell on the mantelpiece had 
struck the hour of twelve. He looked 
around, and knew that the evil had 
come upon him ; for Sheila had not re- 
turned, and all his most dreadful fears 
of that evening were confirmed. Sheila 
had gone away and left him—whither 
had she gone ? 

Now there was no more indecision 
in his actions. He got his hat, plunged 
into the cold night air, and, finding a 
hansom, bade the man drive as hard as 
he could go down to Sloane Street. 
There was a light in Ingram’s windows, 
which were on the ground-floor; he 
tapped with his stick on one of the 
panes—an old signal that had been in 
constant use when he and Ingram were 
close companions and friends. Ingram 
came to the door and opened it; the 
light of a lamp glared in on his face. 

“‘ Hillo, Lavender,” he said, in a tone 
of surprise. 

The other could not speak; but he 
went into the house, and Ingram, shut- 
ting the door and following him, found 
that the man’s face was deadly pale. 

“ Sheila ” he said, and stopped. 

‘“‘ Well, what about her?” said Ingram, 
keeping quite calm, but with wild 
fancies about some terrible accident 
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almost stopping the pulsation of his 
heart. 

“Sheila has gone away.” 

Ingram did not seem to understand. 

“Sheila has gone away, Ingram,” 
said Lavender, in an excited way. “You 
don’t know anything about it? You don’t 
know where she has gone? What am 
I to do, Ingram—how am I to find her ? 
Good God, don’t you understand what I 
tell you? And now it is past midnight, 
and my poor girl may be wandering 
about the streets.” 

He was walking up and down the 
room, paying almost no attention, in his 
excitement, to the small sallow-faced 
man, who stood quite quiet, a trifle 
afraid, perhaps, but with his heart full 
of a blaze of anger. 

“She has gone away from your 
house,” he said, slowly. “What made 
her do that?” 

‘1 did,” said Lavender, in a hurried 
way. “I have acted like a brute to her 
—that is true enough. You needn’t 
say anything to me, Ingram; I feel my- 
self far more guilty than anything you 
could say—you may heap reproaches on 
me afterwards—but tell me, Ingram, 
what I am to do. You know what a 
proud spirit she has—who can tell what 
she might do? She wouldn’t go home 
—she would be too proud—she may 
have gone and drowned herself. P 

“Tf you don’t control yourself, and 
tell me what has happened, how am I 
to help you?” said Ingram, stiffly ; and 
yet disposed somehow—perhaps for the 
sake of Sheila, perhaps because he saw 
that the young man’s self-embarrassment 
and distress were genuine enough—not 
to be too rough with him. 

“ Well, you know Mairi,” said Laven- 
der, still walking up and down the room 
in an excited way: “Sheila had got up 
the girl here without telling me—some 
friends of mine were coming home to 
luncheon—we had some disagreement 
about Mairi being present—and then 
Sheila said something about not remain- 
ing in the house if Mairi did not— 
something of that sort. I don’t know 
what it was, but I know it was all my 
fault ; and if she has been driven from 
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the house I did it—that is true enough. 
And where do you think she has gone, 
Ingram? If I could only see her for 
three minutes, I would explain every- 
thing ; I would tell her how sorry I am 
for everything that has happened, and 
she would see, when she went back, how 
everything would be right again. I had 
no idea she would go away. It was 
mere peevishness that made me object 
to Mairi meeting those people; and I 
had no idea that Sheila would take it 
so much to heart. Now tell me what 
you think should be done, Ingram—all 
I want is to see her just for three 
minutes to tell her it was all a mistake, 
and that she will never have to fear 
anything like that again.” 

Ingram heard him out, and said, with 
some precision— 

“Do you mean to say that you fancy 
all this trouble is to be got over that 
way? Do you know so little of Sheila, 
after the time you have been married to 
her, as to imagine that she has taken 
this step out of some momentary caprice, 
and that a few words of apology and 
promise will cause her to rescind it? 
You must be crazed, Lavender ; or else 
you are actually as ignorant of the 
nature of that girl as you were up in 
the Highlands.” 

The young man seemed to calm down 
his excitement and impatience, but it 
was because of a new fear that had 
struck him, and that was visible in his 
face. 

“Do you think she will never come 
back, Ingram ?” he said, looking aghast. 

“T don’t know. She may not. At 
all events, you may be quite sure that, 
once having resolved to leave your 
house, she is not to be pacified and 
cajoled by a few phrases and a promise 
of repentance on your part. That is 
quite sure. And what is quite as sure 
is this, that if you knew just now 
where she was, the most foolish thing 
you could do would be to go and see 
her a 





“ But I must go and sce her—I must 
find her out, Ingram,” he said, passion- 
ately. ‘I don’t care what becomes of 
me. If she won't go back home, so 


much the worse for me ; but I must find 
her out, and know that she is safe! 
Think of it, Ingram—perhaps she is 
walking about the streets somewhere at 
this moment—and you know her proud 
spirit—if she were to go near the 
river z 

“She won’t go near the river,” said 
Ingram, quietly. “And she won’t be 
walking about the streets. She is either 
in the Scotch mail-train, going up to 
Glasgow, or else she has got some lodg- 
ings somewhere, along with Mairi. Has 
she any money ?” 

“No,” said Lavender. And then he 
thought for a minute, “ There was some 
money her father gave her in case she 
might want it at a pinch—she may have 
that, I hope she has that. I was to 
have given her money to-morrow morn- 
ing. But hadn’t I better go to the 
police-stations, and see, just by way of 
precaution, that she has not been heard 
of? I may as well do that as nothing. 
I could not go home to that empty 
house. I could not sleep.” 

“Sheila is a sensible girl ; she is safe 
enough,” said Ingram. “And if you 
don’t care about going home, you may 
as well remain here. I can give you a 
room up-stairs when you want it. In 
the meantime, if you will pull a chair 
to the table, and calm yourself, and take 
it for granted that you will soon be 
assured of Sheila’s safety, I will tell you 
what I think you should do. Here is a 
cigar to keep you occupied ; there is 
whisky and cold water back there, if 
you like; you will do no good by 
punishing yourself in small matters; for 
your trouble is likely to be serious 
enongh, I can tell you, before you get 
Sheila back, if ever you get her back. 
Take the chair with the cushion.” 

It was so like the old days when 
these two used to be companions! Many 
and many a time had the younger man 
come down to these lodgings, with all 
his troubles, and wild impulses, and 
pangs of contrition ready to be revealed ; 
and then Ingram, concealing the liking 
he had for the lad’s generous wayward- 
ness, his brilliant and facile cleverness, 
and his dashes of honest self-deprecia- 
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tion, would gravely lecture him, and 
put him right, and send him off com- 
forted. Frank Lavender had changed 
much since then. The handsome boy 
had grown into a man of the world ; 
there was less self-revelation in his man- 
ner, and he was less sensitive to the 
opinions and criticisms of his old friend ; 
but Ingram, who was not prone to ideal- 
ism of any sort, had never ceased to 
believe that this change was but super- 
ficial, and that, in different circum- 
stances and with different aims, Laven- 
der might still fulfil the best promise of 
his youth. 

“You have been a good friend to me, 
Ingram,” he said, with a hot blush, 
“and I have treated you as badly as I 
have treated By Jove, what a 
chance I had at one time!” 

He was looking back on all the fair 
pictures his imagination had drawn 
while yet Sheila and he were wander- 
ing about that island in the northern 
seas. 

“You had,” said Ingram, decisively. 
“At one time I thought you the most 
fortunate man in the world. There was 
nothing left for you to desire, as far as 
I could see. You were young, and 
strong, with plenty of good spirits and 
sufficient ability to earn yourself an 
honourable living, and you had won the 
love of the most beautiful and best- 
hearted woman I have known. You 
never seemed to me to know what that 
meant. Men marry women—there is 
no difficulty about that ; and you can 
generally get an amiable sort of person 
to become your wife, and have a sort of 
affection for you, and soon. But how 
many have bestowed on them the pure 
and exalted passion of a young and in- 
nocent girl, who is ready to worship 
with all the fervour of a warmly imagi- 
native and emotional nature the man 
she has chosen to love? And suppose 
he is young, too, and capable of un- 
derstanding all the tender sentiments 
of a high-spirited, sensitive, and loyal 
woman, and suppose that he fancies 
himself as much in love with her as she 
with him? These conditions are not 
often fulfilled, I can tell you. It is a 
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happy fluke when they are. Many a 
day ago I told you that you should con- 
sider yourself more fortunate than if 
you had been made an Emperor; and, 
indeed, it seemed to me that you had 
everything in the shape of worldly hap- 
piness easily within your reach. How 
you came to kick away the ball from your 
feet—well—God only knows. The thing 
is inconceivable to me. You are sitting 
here as you used to sit two or three 
years ago ; and in the interval you have 
had every chance in life; and now if 
you are not the most wretched man in 
London, you ought at least to be the 
most ashamed and repentant.” 

Lavender’s head was buried in his 
hands ; he did not speak. 

“ And it is not only your own happi- 
ness you have destroyed. When you saw 
that girl first, she was as light-hearted 
and contented with her lot as any human 
being could be. From one week’s end 
to the other not the slightest gare dis- 
turbed her mind. And then, when she 
entrusted her whole life to you—when 
she staked her faith in human nature on 
you, and gave you all the treasures of 
hope and reverence, and love that lay 
in her pure and innocent soul—my God! 
what have you done with these? It is 
not that you have shamed and insulted 
her as a wife, and driven her out of her 
home—there are other homes than yours 
where she would be welcome a thousand 
times over—but you have destroyed 
her belief in everything she had taught 
herself to trust, you have outraged the 
tenderest sentiments of her heart, you 
have killed her faith as well as ruined 
her life. I talk plainly. I cannot do 
otherwise. If I help you now, don’t 
imagine I condone what you have done 
—I would cut my right hand off first. 
For Sheila’s sake, I will try to help 
you.” 

He stopped just then, however, and 
checked the indignation that had got 
the better of his ordinarily restrained 
manner and curt speech. The man be- 
fore him was crying bitterly, his face 
hidden in his hands. 

*“* Look here, Lavender,” he said, pre- 
sently. “Idon’t want to be hard on 
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you. I tell you plainly what I think 
of your conduct, so that no delusions 
may exist between us. And I will say 
this for you, that the only excuse you 
have 3 

“ There is no excuse,” said the other, 
sadly enough. “I have no excuse, and 
I know it.” 

“The only thing, then, you can say 
in mitigation of what you have done 
is that you never seem to have under- 
stood the girl whom you married. You 
started with giving her a fancy character 
when first you went to the Lewis ; and, 
once you had got the bit in your teeth, 
there was no stopping you. If you seek 
now to get Sheila back to you, the best 
thing you can do, I presume, would be 
to try to see her as she is, to win her 
regard that way, to abandon that opera- 
tic business, and learn to know her as a 
thoroughly good woman, who has her 
own ways and notions about things, and 
who has a very definite character under- 
lying that extreme gentleness which she 
fancies to be one of her duties. The 
child did her dead best to accommodate 
herself to your idea of her, and failed. 
When she would rather have been living 
a brisk and active life in the country, 
or by the sea-side—running wild about 
a hill-side, or reading strange stories in 
the evening, or nursing some fisherman’s 
child that had got ill—you had her 
dragged into a sort of society with which 
she had no sympathy whatever. And 
the odd thing to me is that you yourself 
seemed to be making an effort that way ! 
You did not always devote yourself to 
fashionable life. What became of all 
your old ambitions you used to talk 
about in the very chair you are now 
sitting in?” 

“Ts there any hope of my getting 
Sheila back?” he said, looking up at 
last. There was a vague and bewildered 
look in his eyes. He seemed incapable 
of thinking of anything but that. 

“T don’t know,” said Ingram. “ But 
one thing is certain—you will never get 
her back to repeat the experiment that 
has just ended in this desperate way.” 

“T should not ask that,” he said, 
hurriedly. “I should not ask that at 





all. If I could but see her for a mo- 
ment, I would ask her to tell me every- 
thing she wanted—everything she de- 
manded as conditions—and I would 
obey them all. I will promise to do 
everything that she wishes.” 

“Tf you saw her, you could give her 
nothing but promises,” said Ingram, 
quietly. “Now what if you were to 
try to do what you know she wishes, 
and then go to her?” 

“You mean »” said Lavender, 
glancing up with another startled look 
on his face. ‘ You don’t mean that I 
am to remain away from her a long 
time—go into banishment, as it were— 
and then, some day, come back to Sheila 
and beg her to forget all that happened 
long before ?” 

“T mean something very like that,” 
said Ingram, with composure. “I don’t 
know that it would be successful. I 
have no means of ascertaining what 
Sheila would think of such a project— 
whether she would think that she could 
ever live with you again.” 

Lavender seemed fairly stunned by 
the possibility of Sheila’s resolving 
never to see him again ; and began to 
recall what Ingram had many a time 
said about the strength of purpose she 
could show when occasion needed. 

“Tf her faith in you is wholly de- 
stroyed, your case is hopeless. A woman 
may cling to her belief in a man, through 
good report and evil report ; but if she 
once loses it, she never recovers it. 
But there is this hope for you. I know 
very well that Sheila had a much more 
accurate notion of you than ever you 
had of her ; and I happen to know, also, 
that at the very time when you were 
most deeply distressing her, here in 
London, she held the firm conviction 
that your conduct towards her—your 
habits, your very self—would alter if 
you could only be persuaded to get out 
of the life you have been leading. 
That was true, at least, up to the time 
of your leaving Brighton. She believed 
in you then. She believed that if you 
were to cut society altogether, and go 
and live a useful and hard-working life 
somewhere, you would soon become 
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once more the man she fell in love 
with up in Lewis. Perhaps she was 
mistaken—I don’t say anything about 
it myself.” 

The terribly cool way in which Ingram 
talked—separating, defining, exhibiting, 
so that he and his companion should 
get as near as possible to what he be- 
lieved to be the truth of the situation 
—was oddly in contrast with the blind 
and passionate yearning of the other 
for some glimpse of hope. His whole 
nature seemed to go out in a cry to 
Sheila, that she would come back and 
give him a chance of atoning for the 
past. At length he rose. He looked 
strangely haggard, and his eyes scarcely 
seemed to see the things around him. 

“T must go home,” he said. 

Ingram saw that he merely wanted to 
get outside and walk about in order to 
find some relief from this anxiety and 
unrest, and said— 

“You ought, I think, to stop here 
and go to bed. But if you would 
rather go home, I will walk up with 
you, if you like.” 

When the two men went out, the 
night-air smelt sweet and moist, for 
rain had fallen, and the city trees were 
still dripping with the wet and rustling 
in the wind. The weather had changed 
suddenly, and now, in the deep blue 
overhead, they knew the clouds were 
passing swiftly by. Was it the coming 
light of the morning that seemed to give 
depth and richness to that dark blue 
vault, while the pavements of the streets 
and the houses grew vaguely distinct 
and grey? Suddenly in turning the 
corner into Piccadilly, they saw the 
moon appear in a rift of those passing 
clouds; but it was not the moonlight 
that shed this pale and wan greyness 
down the lonely streets. It is just at 
this moment, when the dawn of the new 
day begins to tell, that a great city 
seems at its deadest; and in the pro- 
found silence and amid the strange trans- 
formations of the cold and growing light, 
a man is thrown in upon himself, and 
holds communion with himself, as 
though he and his own thoughts were 
all that was left in the world. Not a 
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word passed between the two men ; and 
Lavender, keenly sensitive to all such 
impressions, and now and again shiver- 
ing slightly, either from cold or nervous 
excitement, walked blindly along the 
deserted streets, seeing far other things 
than the tall houses, and the drooping 
trees, and the growing light of the sky. 

It seemed to him at this moment 
that he was looking at Sheila’s funeral. 
There was a great stillness in that small 
house at Borvabost. There was a boat 
—Sheila’s own boat—down at the shore 
there; and there were two or three 
figures in black in it. The day was 
grey and rainy; the sea washed along 
the melancholy shores; the far hills 
were hidden in mist. And now he 
saw some people come out of the house 
into the rain, and the bronzed and 
bearded men had oars with them, and 
on the crossed oars there was a coflin 
placed. They went down the hill- 
side. They put the coffin in the stern 
of the boat ; and in absolute silence— 
except for the wailing of the women— 
they pulled away down the dreary Loch 
Roag till they came to the island where 
the burial-ground is. They carried the 
coffin up to that small enclosure, with 
its rank grass growing green, and the 
rain falling on the rude stones and 
memorials. How often had he leaned 
on that low stone wall, and read the 
strange inscriptions, in various tongues, 
over the graves of mariners from distant 
countries who had met with their death 
on this rocky coast. Had not Sheila 
herself pointed out to him, with a sad 
air, how many of these memorials bore 
the words “who was drowned ;” and 
that, too, was the burden of the rudely- 
spelt legends beginning with “ Hier rutt 
in Gott,” or “ Her under hviler stovit,” 
and sometimes ending with the pathetic 
“Wunderschen ist unsre Hoffnung.” 
The fishermen brought the coffin to the 
newly-made grave ; the women standing 
back a bit, old Scarlett MacDonald 
stroking Mairi’s hair, and bidding the 
girl control her frantic grief, though the 
old woman herself could hardly speak 
for her tears and her lamentations. He 
could read the words “Sheila Mackenzie” 
K K 2 
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on the small silver plate: she had been 
taken away from all association with 
him and his name. And who was this 
old man with the white hair and the 
white beard, whose hands were tightly 
clenched, and his lips firm, and a look 
as of death in the sunken and wild eyes? 
Mackenzie was grey a year before 

“Ingram,” he said, suddenly, and his 
voice startled his companion, “do you 
think it is possible to make Sheila 
happy again ?” 

“ How can I tell?” said Ingram. 

“You used to know everything she 
could wish—everything she was think- 
ing about. If you find her out now, 
will you get to know? Will you see 
what I can do—not by asking her to 
come back, not by trying to get back 
my own happiness—but anything, it 
does not matter what it is, I can do for 
her? If she would rather not see me 
again, I will stay away. Will you ask 
her, Ingram ?” 

“ We have got to find her first,” said 
his companion. 

“ A young girl like that,” said Laven- 
der, taking no heed of the objection, 
‘surely she cannot always be unhappy. 
She is so young and beautiful, and takes 
so much interest in many things—surely 
she may have a happy life.” 

“She might have had.” 

“T don’t mean with me,” said Laven- 
der, with his haggard face looking still 
more haggard in the increasing light. 
“‘T mean anything that can be done— 
any way of life that will make her com- 
fortable and contented again—anything 
that I can do for that, will you try te 
find it out, Ingram ?” 

“Oh yes, I will,” said the other, who 
had been thinking with much fore- 
boding of all these possibilities ever 
since they left Sloane Street, his only 
gleam of hope being a consciousness that 
this time at least there could be no 
doubt of Frank Lavender’s absolute 
sincerity, of his remorse, and his almost 
morbid craving to make reparation if 
that were still possible. 

They reached the house at last. There 
wé8 a dim orange-coloured iight shining 
in the passage. Lavender went on, and 


threw open the door of the small room 
which Sheila had adorned, asking 
Ingram to follow him. How wild and 
strange this chamber looked, with the 
wan glare of the dawn shining in on its 
barbaric decorations from the sea-coast 
—on the shells, and skins, and feathers 
that Sheila had placed around! That 
white light of the morning was now 
shining everywhere into the silent and 
desolate house. Lavender found Ingram 
a bed-room ; and then he turned away, 
not knowing what to do. He looked 
into Sheila’s room: there were dresses, 
bits of finery, and what,.not, that he 
knew so well; but there was no light 
breathing audible in the silent and 
empty chamber. He shut the door, as 
reverently as though he were shutting 
it on the dead; and went down-stairs 
and threw himself almost fainting with 
despair and fatigue on a sofa, while 
the world outside awoke to a new day, 
with all its countless and joyous activities 
and duties, 


CHAPTER XX. 
A SURPRISE, 


THERE was no letter from Sheila in the 
morning ; and Lavender, so soon as the 
post had come and gone, went up to 
Ingram’s room and woke him. 

**T am sorry to disturb you, Ingram,” 
he said, “but I am going to Lewis. I 
shall catch the train to Glasgow at ten.” 

“And what do you want to get to 
Lewis for?” said Ingram, starting up. 
** Do you think Sheila would go straight 
back to her own people with all this 
humiliation upon her? And supposing 
she is not there, how do you propose to 
meet old Mackenzie ?” 

“T am not afraid of meeting any 
man,” said Lavender ; “1 want to know 
where Sheila is. And if I see Mac- 
kenzie, I can only tell him frankly every- 
thing that has happened. He is not 
likely to say anything of me half as bad 
as what I think of myself.” 

“ Now listen,” said Ingram, sitting up 
in bed, with his brown beard and greyish 
hair in a considerably dishevelled con- 
dition. ‘Sheila may have gone home, 

















but it isn’t likely. If she has not, your 
taking the story up there, and spreading 
it abroad, would prepare a great deal of 
pain for her when she might go back at 
some future time. But suppose you 
want to make sure that she has not 
gone to her father’s house. She could 
not have got down to Glasgow sooner 
than this morning, by last night’s train, 
you know. It is to-morrow morning, 
not this morning, that the Stornoway 
steamer starts ; and she would be certain 
to go direct to it at the Glasgow Broomie- 
law, and go round the Mull of Cantyre 
instead of catching it up at Oban, be- 
cause she knows the people in the boat, 
and she and Mairi would be among 
friends, If you really want to know 
whether she has gone north, perhaps 
you could do no better than run down 
to Glasgow to-day, and have a look at 
the boat that starts to-morrow morning. 
I would go with you myself, but I can’t 
escape the office to-day.” 

Lavender agreed to do this ; and was 
about to go. But before he bade his 
friend good-bye, he lingered for a second 
or two in a hesitating way, and then he 
said— 

“Ingram, you were speaking the other 
night of your going up to Borva. If 
you should go——” 

“Of course I shan’t go,” said the 
other, promptly. “How could I face 
Mackenzie when he began to ask me 
about Sheila? No, I cannot go to Borva 
while this affair remains in its present 
condition; and, indeed, Lavender, I 
mean to stop in London till I see you 
out of your trouble somehow.” 

“You are heaping coals of fire on 
my head.” 

“Oh, don’t look at it that way. If 
I can be of any help to you, I shall 
expect, this time, to have a return for 
it.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“T will tell you when we get to 
know something of Sheila’s intentions.” 

And so Frank Lavender found him- 
self once more, as in the old times, in the 
Euston Station, with the Scotch mail 
ready to start, and all manner of 
folks bustling about with that unneces- 
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sary activity which betokens the excite- 
ment of a holiday. What a strange 
holiday was his! He got into a smoking- 
carriage in order to be alone; and he 
looked out on the people who were 
bidding their friends good-bye. Some 
of them were not very pretty ; many of 
them were ordinary, insignificant, com- 
monplace-looking folks ; but it was clear 
that they had those about them who 
loved them and thought much of them. 
There was one man whom, in other 
circumstances, Lavender would have 
dismissed with contempt as an excel- 
lent specimen of the unmitigated cad. 
He wore a white waistcoat, purple gloves, 
and a green sailor’s knot with a diamond 
in it; and there was a cheery, vacuous, 
smiling expression on his round face as 
he industriously smoked a cheroot and 
made small jokes to the friends who 
had come to see him off. One of them 
was a young woman, not very good- 
looking, perhaps, who did not join in 
the general hilarity ; and it occurred to 
Lavender that the jovial man with the 
cheroot was perhaps cracking his little 
jokes to keep up her spirits. At all 
events he called her “my good lass” 
from time to time, and patted her on 
the shoulder, and was very kind to her. 
And when the guard came up, and bade 
everybody get in, the man kissed the 
girl, and shook hands with her, and 
bade her good-bye; and then she, moved 
by some sudden impulse, caught his 
face in both her hands and kissed him 
once on each cheek. It was a ridicu- 
lous scene. People who wear green ties 
with diamond pins care nothing for 
decorum. And yet Lavender, when he 
averted his eyes from this parting, 
could not help recalling what Ingram 
had been saying the night before, and 
wondered whether this outrageous per- 
son, with his abominable decorations 
and his genial grin, might not be more 
fortunate than many a great statesman, 
or warrior, or monarch. 

He turned round to find the cad 
beside him; and presently the man, 
with an abounding good-nature, began 
to converse with him, and explained 
that it was ’igh ’oliday with him, for that 
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he had got a pass to travel first-class as 
far as Carlisle. He hoped they would 
have a jolly time of it together. He 
explained the object of his journey in the 
frankest possible fashion ; made a kindly 
little joke upon the hardship of parting 
with one’s sweetheart ; said that a faint 
heart never won fair lady, and that it 
was no good crying over spilt milk. 
She would be all right, and precious 
glad to see him when he came back in 
three weeks’ time, and he meant to 
bring her a present that would be good 
for sore eyes. 

“Perhaps you’re a married man, sir, 
and got past all them games?” said the 
ead, cheerily. 

“Yes, Iam married,” said Lavender, 
coldly. 

“ And you're going further than Car- 
lisle, you say, sir? I'll be sworn the 
good lady is up somewhere in that direc- 
tion, and she won’t be disappointed when 
she sees you—oh no! Scotch, sir?” 

“T am not Scotch,” said Lavender, 
eurtly. 

“And she?” 

Should he have to throw the man out 
of the window ? 

tf Yes,” 

“The Scotch are a strange race— 
very,” said the genial person, producing 
a brandy flask. “They drink a trifle, 
don’t they; and yet they keep their 
wits about them if you’ve dealings with 
them. A very strange race of people in 
my opinion—very. Know the story of 
the master who fancied his man was 
drunk ? ‘ Donald, you’re trunk,’ says he. 
‘It’s a tam lee,’ says Donald. ‘ Donald, 
ye ken ye’re trunk!’ says the master. 

‘ Ah ken ah wish to Kott ah wass !’ says 
Donald. Good story, ain’t it, sir?” 

Lavender had heard the remarkable 
old joke a hundred times ; but just at 
this moment there was something odd 
in this vulgar person suddenly imitating, 
and imitating very well, the Highland 
accent, Had he been away up in the 
north ; or had he merely heard the story 
related by one who had been? Laven- 
der dared not ask, however, for fear of 
prolonging a conversation in which he 
had no wish to join. Indeed, to get rid 


of the man, he shoved a whole bundle 
of the morning papers into his hands. 

“ What’s your opinion of politics at 
present, sir ?” observed his friend, in an 
off-hand way. 

“T haven't any,” said Lavender, com- 
pelled to take back one of the news- 
papers, and open it. 

“T think myself, they’re in a bad 
state. That’s my opinion. There ain’t 
a man among ’em who knows how to 
keep down those people. That’s my 
opinion, sir. What do you think?” 

“ Oh, I think so, too,” said Lavender. 
“ You'll find a good article in that paper 
on University Tests.” 

The cheery person looked rather blank. 

“‘T would like to hear your opinion 
about ’em, sir,” he said. “ It ain’t much 
good reading only one side of a question ; 
but when you can talk about it and dis- 
cuss it, now . 

“T am sorry I can’t oblige you,” said 
Lavender, goaded into making some 
desperate effort to release himself. “I 
am suffering from relaxed throat at pre- 
sent. My doctor has warned me against 
talking too much.” ‘ 

“T beg your pardon, sir. You don’t 
seem very well—perhaps the throat 
comes with a little feverishness, you see 
—a cold, in fact. Now, if I was you, 
Td try tannin lozenges for the throat. 
They’re uncommon good for the throat ; 
and a little quinine for the general 
system—that would put you as right as 
a fiver. I tried it myself when I was 

down in’Ampshire last year. And you 
wouldn’t find a drop of this brandy a 
bad thing either, if you don’t mind row- 
ing in the same boat as myself.” 

Lavender declined the proffered flask, 
and subsided behind a newspaper. His 

fellow-traveller lit another cheroot, took 
up Bradshaw, and settled himself in a 
corner. 

Had Sheila come up this very line 
some dozen hours before? Lavender 
asked himself, as he looked out on the 
hills, aud valleys, and woods of Buck- 
inghamshire. Had the throbbing of 
the engine and the rattle of the wheels 
kept the piteous eyes awake all through 
the dark night, until he pale dawn 
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showed the girl a wild vision of northern 
hills and moors, telling her she was get- 
ting near to her own country? Not 
thus had Sheila proposed to herself to 
return home on the first holiday-time 
that should occur to them both. He 
began to think of his present journey 
as it might have been in other circum- 
stances. Would she have remembered 
any of those pretty villages which she 
saw one early morning, long ago, when 
they were bathed in sunshine, and 
scarcely awake to the new day? 
Would she be impatient at the de- 
lays at the stations, and anxious to 
hurry on to Westmoreland and Dum- 
fries, to Glasgow, and Oban, and Skye, 
and then from Stornoway across the 
island to the little inn at Garra-na-hina ? 
Here, as he looked out of the window, 
the first indication of the wilder country 
became visible in the distant Berkshire 
hills. Close at hand the country lay 
green and bright under a brilliant sun ; 
but over there in the east, some heavy 
clouds darkened the landscape, and the 
far hills seemed to be placed amid a 
gloomy stretch of moorland. Would 
not Sheila have been thrilled by this 
glimpse of the coming north? She 
would have fancied that greater moun- 
tains lay far behind these rounded 
slopes, hidden in mist. She would have 
imagined that no human habitations 
were near those rising plains of sombre 
hue, where the red-deer and the fox 
ought to dwell. And in her delight at 
getting away from the fancied bright- 
ness of the south, would she not have 
been exceptionally grateful and affec- 
tionate towards himself, and striven to 
please him with her tender ways ? 

It was not a cheerful journey—this 
lonely trip to the North. Lavender got 
to Glasgow that night ; and next morn- 
ing he went down, long before any 
passengers could have thought of arriv- 
ing, to the Clansman. He did not go 


near the big steamer, for he was known 
to the captain and the steward ; but he 
hung about the quays, watching each 
person who went on board. Sheila cer- 
tainly was not among the passengers by 
the Clansman. 
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But she might have gone to Greenock, 
and waited for the steamer there. Ac- 
cordingly, after the Clansman had started 
on her voyage, he went into a neighbour- 
ing hotel and had some breakfast, after 
which he crossed the bridge to the 
station, and took rail for Greenock, 
where he arrived some time before the 
Clansman made her appearance. He 
went down to the quay. It was yet 
early morning, and a cool fresh breeze 
was blowing in across the broad waters 
of the Firth, where the sunlight was 
shining on the white sails of the yachts 
and on the dipping and screaming sea- 
gulls. Far away beyond the pale blue 
mountains opposite lay the wonderful 
network of sea-loch and island through 
which one had to pass to get to the dis- 
tant Lewis. How gladly, at this mo- 
ment, would he have stepped on board 
the steamer, with Sheila, and put out 
on that gleaming plain of sea, knowing 
that by and by they would sail into 
Stornoway harbour and find the wag- 
gonette there. They would not hasten 
the voyage. She had never been round 
the Mull of Cantyre ; and so he would 
sit by her side, and show her the wild 
tides meeting there, and the long jets of 
white foam shooting up the great wall 
of rock. He would show her the pale 
coast of Ireland ; and then they would 
see Islay, of which she had many a 
ballad and story. They would go 
through the narrow Sound that is over- 
looked by the gloomy mountains of Jura. 
They would see the distant islands 
where the chief of Colonsay is still 
mourned for on the still evenings, by 
the hapless mermaiden, who sings her 
wild song across the sea. They would 
keep wide of the dangerous currents of 
Corryvreckan ; and by and by they 
would sail into the harbour of Oban, 
the beautiful sea-town where Sheila first 
got a notion of the greatness of the 
world lying outside of her native island. 

What if she were to come down now 
from this busy little seaport, which lay 
under a pale blue smoke and come out 
upon this pier to meet the free sunlight 
and the fresh sea-air blowing all about ? 
Surely at a great distance he could 
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recognize the proud, light step, and the 
proud, sad face. Would she speak to 
him ; or go past him, with firm lips and 
piteous eyes, to wait for the great steamer 
that was now coming along out of the 
eastern mist ? Lavender glanced vaguely 
around the quays and the thoroughfares 
leading to them; but there was no one 
like Sheila there. In the distance he 
could hear the throbbing of the Clans- 
man’s engines, as the big steamer came 
on through the white plain. The sun 
was warmer now on the bright waters of 
the Firth ; and the distant haze over 
the pale blue mountains beyond had 
grown more luminous. Small boats 
went by; with here and there a yachts- 
man, scarlet-capped, and in white cos- 
tume, taking a leisurely breakfast on 
deck. The sea-gulls circled about, or 
dipped down on the waters, or chased 
each other with screams and cries. 
Then the Clansman sailed into the quay, 
and there was a flinging of ropes, and 
general hurry and bustle, while people 
came crowding round the gangways, 
calling out to each other in every variety 
of dialect and accent. 

Sheila was not there. He lingered 
about, and patiently waited for the start- 
ing of the steamer, not knowing how 
long she ordinarily remained at Gree- 
nock. He was in no hurry, indeed ; 
for after the vessel had gone, he found 
himself with a whole day before him, 
and with no fixed notion as to how it 
could be passed. 

In other circumstances, he would 
have been in no difficulty as to the 
spending of a bright forenoon and after- 
noon by the side of the sea. Or he 
could have run through to Edinburgh, 
and called on some artist-friends there. 
Or he could have crossed the Firth, and 
had a day’s ramble among the moun- 
tains. But now that he was satisfied 
Sheila had not gone home, all his fancies 
and hopes went back to London. She 
was in London. And while he was 
glad that she had not gone straight to 
her own people with a revelation of her 
wrongs, he scarcely dared speculate on 
what adventures and experiences might 
have befallen those two girls turned out 


into a great city, of which they were 
about equally ignorant. 

The day passed somehow, and at night 
he was on his way to London. Next 
morning he went down to Whitehall, 
and saw Ingram. 

“Sheila has not gone back to the 
Highlands, so far as I can make out,” 
he said. 

“So much the better,” was the 
answer. 

“ What am I to do? She must be 
in London ; and who knows what may 
befall her ?” 

“T cannot tell you what you should 
do. Ofcourse you would like to know 
where she is; and I fancy she would 
have no objection herself to letting you 
know that she was all right, so long as 
she knew that you would not go near 
her. I don’t think she has taken so 
decided a step merely for the purpose of 
being coaxed back again—that is not 
Sheila’s way.” 

“T won't go near her,” he said. “I 
only want to know that she is safe and 
well. I will do whatever she likes ; 
but I must know where she is, and that 
she has come to no harm.” 

“ Well,” said Ingram, slowly, “I was 
talking the matter over with Mrs. Lor- 
raine last night——” 

“Does she know?” said Lavender, 
wincing somewhat. 

“ Certainly,” Ingram answered. “I 
did not tell her. I had promised to go 
up there about something quite different, 
when she immediately began to tell me 
the news. Of course, it was impossible 
to conceal such a thing. Don’t all the 
servants about know ?” 

“JT don’t care who knows,” said 
Lavender, moodily. ‘‘ What does Mrs. 
Lorraine say about this affair ?” 

“Mrs. Lorraine says that it serves 
you right,” said Ingram, bluntly. 

“Thank her very much. I like can- 
dour, especially in a fair-weather friend.” 

“Mrs. Lorraine is a better friend te 
you than you imagine,” Ingram said, 
taking no notice of the sneer. “ When 
she thought that your going to their 
house continually was annoying Sheila, 
she tried to put a stop to it for Sheila’s 














sake. And now, at this very moment, 
she is doing her very best to find out 
where Sheila is; and if she suceeeds, 
she means to go and plead your cause 
with the girl.” 

“T will not have her do anything of 
the kind,” said Lavender, fiercely. “I 
will plead my own cause with Sheila. 
I will have forgiveness from Sheila her- 
self alone—not brought to me by any 
intermeddling woman.” 

“You needn’t call names,” said In- 
gram, coolly. “ But I confess I think 
you are right ; and I told Mrs. Lorraine 
that was what you would doubtless say. 
In any case, she can do no harm in try- 
ing to find out where Sheila is.” 

“ And how does she propose to suc- 
ceed? Pollaky? The ‘Agony’ Column? 
Placards, or a Bellman? [ tell you, 
Ingram, I won't have that woman 
meddle in my affairs—coming forward 
as a sister of mercy to heal the wounded 
—bestowing mock compassion, and 
laughing all the time id 

“ Lavender, you are beside yourself. 
That woman is one of the most good- 
natured, shrewd, clever, and amiable 
women I have ever met. What has 
enraged you ?” 

“Bah! She has got hold of you too, 
has she? I tell you she is a rank im- 
postor.” 

“ An impostor!” said Ingram, slowly. 
“T have heard a good many people 
called impostors. Did it ever occur to 
you that the blame of the imposture 
might possibly lie with the person im- 
posed on? I have heard of people fall- 
ing into the delusion that a certain 
modest and simple-minded man was a 
great politician or a great wit, although 
he had never claimed to be anything 
of the kind; and then, when they 
found out that in truth he was just 
what he had pretended to be, they 
called out against him as an impos- 
tor. I have heard, too, of young 
gentlemen accusing women of imposture 
whose only crime was, that they did 
not possess qualities which they had 
never pretended to possess, but which 
the young gentlemen fancied they ought 
to possess. Mrs. Lorraine may be an 
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impostor, to you. I think she is a 
thoroughly good woman, and I know 
she is a very delightful companion. 
And if you want to know how she means 
to find Sheila out, I can tell you. She 
thinks that Sheila would probably go to 
an hotel, but that afterwards she would 
try to find lodgings with some of the 
people whom she had got to know 
through her giving them assistance. 
Mrs. Lorraine would like to ask your 
servants about the women who used to 
come for this help. Then, she thinks, 
Sheila would probably get some one of 
these humble friends to call for her 
letters, for she would like to hear from 
her father, and she would not care to tell 
him that she had left your house. There 
is a great deal of supposition in all this ; 
but Mrs. Lorraine is a shrewd woman, 
and I would trust her instinct in such 
matters a long way. She is quite sure 
that Sheila would be too proud to 
tell her father, and very much averse, 
also, to inflicting so severe a blow on 
him——” 

“ But surely,” Lavender said, hastily, 
“if Sheila wishes to conceal this affair 
for a time, she must believe it to be only 
temporary ? She cannot propose to make 
the separation final ?” 

“ That I don’t know anything about. 
I would advise you to go and see Mrs. 
Lorraine.” 

“ [ won’t go and see Mrs. Lorraine.” 

“ Now, this is unreasonable, Lavender. 
You begin to fancy that Sheila had some 
sort of dislike to Mrs. Lorraine, founded 
on ignorance ; and straightway you think 
it is your duty to go and hate the wo- 
man. Whatever you may think of her, 
she is willing to do you a service.” 

“Will you go, Ingram, and take her 
to those servants?” 

“ Certainly, I will, if you commission 
me to do so,” said Ingram, readily. 

“T suppose they all know ?” 

“They do.” 

“ And everyone else ?” 

“T should think few of your friends 
would remain in ignorance of it.” 

«‘ Ah well,” said Lavender, “if only 
I could get Sheila to overlook what is 
past, this once, I should not trouble my 
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dear friends and acquaintances for their 
sympathy and condolence. By the time 
I saw them again, I fancy they would 
have forgotten our names.” 

There was no doubt of the fact that 
the news of Sheila’s flight from her 
husband’s house had travelled very 
speedily round the circle of Lavender’s 
friends, and doubtless, in due time, it 
reached the ears of his aunt. At all 
events, Mrs, Lavender sent a message to 
Ingram, asking him to come and see 
her. When he went, he found the 
little, dry, hard-eyed woman in a terrible 
passion. She had forgotten all about 
Marcus Aurelius, and the composure of 
a philosopher, and the effect of anger on 
the nervous system. She was bolstered 
up in bed, for she had had another bad 
fit ; but she was brisk enough in her 
manner and fierce enough in her lan- 
guage. 

“Mr. Ingram,” she said, the moment 
he had entered, “do you consider my 
nephew a beast ?” 

“T don’t,” he said. 

**T do,” she retorted. 

“Then you are quite mistaken, Mrs. 
Lavender. Probably you have heard 
some exaggerated story of all this busi- 
ness. He has been very inconsiderate 
and thoughtless, certainly ; but I don’t 
believe he quite knew how sensitive his 
wife was ; and he is very repentant now, 
and I know he will keep his promises.” 

“You would apologize for the devil,” 
said the little old woman, frowning. 

“T would try to give him his due, at 
all events,” said Ingram, with a laugh. 
“T know Frank Lavender very well— 
I have known him for years; and I 
know there is good stuff in him, which 
may be developed in proper circum- 
stances. After all, what is there more 
common than for a married man to 
neglect his wife? He only did uncon- 
sciously and thoughtlessly what heaps 
of men do deliberately.” 

“You are making me angry,” said 
Mrs. Lavender, in a severe voice. 

“T don’t think it fair to expect men 
to be demigods,” Ingram said, carelessly. 
“I never met any demigods myself; 
they don’t live in my neighbourhood. 


Perhaps if I had had some experience 
of a batch of them, I should be more 
censorious of other people. If you set 
up Frank for a Bayard, is it his fault, 
or yours ?” 

“T am not going to be talked out of 
my common sense, and me on my death- 
bed,” said the old lady, impatiently, 
and yet with some secret hope that 
Ingram would go on talking and amuse 
her. “I won’t have you say he is any- 
thing but a stupid and ungrateful boy, 
who married a wife far too good for him. 
He is worse than that—he is much 
worse than that; but as this may be 
my death-bed, I will keep a civil tongue 
in my head.” 

“T thought you didn’t like his wife 
very much ?” said Ingram. 

“T am not bound to like her because 
I think badly of him, am I? She was 
not a bad sort of girl, after all—temper 
a little stiff, perhaps; but she was honest. 
It did one’s eyes good to look at her 
bright face. Yes, she was a good sort 
of creature in her way. But when she 
ran off from him, why didn’t she come 
to me?” 

“Perhaps you never encouraged 
her.” 

“Encouragement! Where ought a 
married woman go to but to her hus- 
band’s relatives? If she cannot stay 
with him, let her take the next best 
substitute. It was her duty to come 
to me.” 

“Tf Sheila had fancied it to be her 
duty, she would have come here, at any 
cost.” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Ingram ?” 
said Mrs. Lavender, severely. 

“Well, supposing she didn’t like 
you ” he was beginning to say, cau- 
tiously, when she sharply interrupted 
him. 

“ She didn’t like me, eh ?” 

“T said nothing of the kind. I was 
about to say that if she had thought it 
her duty to come here, she would have 
come, in any circumstances.” 

“She might have done worse. A 
young woman risks a great deal in 
running away from her husband’s home. 
People will talk. Who is to make 
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people believe just the version of the 
story that the husband or wife would 
prefer ?” 

“And what does Sheila care,” said 
Ingram, with a hot flush in his face, 
“for the belief of a lot of idle gossips 
and slanderers ?” 

“ My dear Mr. Ingram,” said the old 
lady, “‘you are not a woman, and you 
don’t know the bother one has to look 
after one’s reputation. But that is a 
question not likely to interest you. Let 
us talk of something else. Do you 
know why I wanted you to come and 
see me to-day ?” 

**T am sure I don’t.” 

“T mean to leave you all my 
money.” 

He stared. She did not appear to be 
joking. Was it possible that her rage 
against her nephew had carried her to 
this extreme resolve ? 

“Oh!” he stammered ; “ but I won’t 
have it, Mrs. Lavender.” 

“But you'll have to have it,” said 
the little old woman, severely. “ You 
area poorman. You could make good 
use of my money—better than a charity 
board—that would starve the poor with 
a penny out of each shilling, and spend 
the other elevenpence in treating their 
friends to flower-shows and dinners. 
Do you think I mean to leave my 
money to such people? You shall have 
it. Ithink you would look very well 
driving a mail-phaeton in the Park ; 
and I suppose you would give up your 
pipes and your philosophy, and your 
bachelor walks into the country. You 
would marry, of course—every man is 
bound to make a fool of himself that 
way, as soon as he gets enough money to 
doit with. But perhaps you might come 
across a clever and sensible woman, who 
would look after you, and give you your 
own way while having her own. Only 
don’t marry a fool. Whatever you do, 
don’t marry a fool, or all your philo- 
sophers won’t make the house bearable 
to you.” 

“T am not likely to marry anybody, 
Mrs. Lavender,” said Ingram, carelessly. 

“Ts there no woman you know whom 
you would care to marry ?” 
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“Oh,” he said, “ there is one woman 
—yes—who seems to me about every- 
thing that a man could wish ; but the 
notion of my marrying her is absurd. 
If I had known in time, don’t you see, 
that I should ever think of such a thing, 
I should have begun years ago to dye 
my hair. I can’t begin now. Grey hair 
inspires reverence, J believe ; but it is 
a bad thing to go courting with.” 

“You must not talk foolishly,” said 
the little old lady, with a frown. ‘ Do 
you think a sensible woman wants to 
marry a boy, who will torment her with 
his folly, and his empty head, and his 
running after a dozen different women ? 
Grey hair! If you think grey hair is 
a bad thing to go courting with, I will 
give you something better. I will put 
something in your hand that will make 
the young lady forget your grey hair. 
Oh, of course, you will say that she 
cannot be tempted ; that she despises 
money. If so, so much the better; but 
I have known more women than you, 
and my hair is greyer than yours; and 
you will find that a little money won’t 
stand in the way of your being 
accepted.” 

He had made some gesture of pro- 
test, not against her speaking of his 
possible marriage, which scarcely in- 
terested him, so remote was the pos- 
sibility, but against her returning to 
this other proposal. And when he saw 
the old woman really meant to do this 
thing, he found it necessary to declare 
himself explicitly on the point. 

“ Oh, don’t imagine, Mrs. Lavender,” 
he said, “that I have any wild horror 
of money, or that I suppose anybody 
else would have. I should like to have 
five times, or ten times as much as you 
seem generously disposed to give me. 
But here is the point, you see. I am a 
vain person. I am very proud of my 
own opinion of myself; and, if I ac- 
ceded to what you propose—if I took 
your money—I suppose I should be 
driving about in that fine phaeton you 
speak of. That is very good—I like 
driving, and I should be pleased with 
the appearance of the trap and the 
horses. But what do you fancy I 
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should think of myself—what would 
be my opinion of my own nobleness, 
and generosity, and humanity—if I saw 
Sheila Mackenzie walking by on the 
pavement, without any carriage to drive 
in, perhaps without a notion as to where 
she was going to get her dinner? I 
should be a great hero to myself then, 
shouldn’t 1?” 

“Oh, Sheila again!” said the old 
woman, in a tone of vexation. “ I can’t 
imagine what there is in that girl to 
make men rave so about her. That 
Jew-boy is become a thorough nuisance 
—you would fancy she had just stepped 
down out of the clouds to present him 
with a gold harp, and that he couldn't 
look up to her face. And you are just 
as bad. You are worse—for you don’t 
blow it off in steam. Well, there need 
be no difficulty. I meant to leave the 
girl in your charge. You take the 
money and look after her—I know she 
won't starve. Take it in trust for her, 
if you like.” 

“ But that is a fearful responsibility, 
Mrs. Lavender,” he said, in dismay. 
“She isa married woman. Her husband 
is the proper person: ws 

“T tell you I won’t give him a far- 
thing!” she said, with a sudden sharp- 
ness that startled him. “Not a far- 
thing! If he wants money, let him work 
for it, as other people do; and then, 
when he has done that, if he is to have 
any of my money, he must be beholden 
for it to his wife and to you.” 

“ Do you think that Sheila would ac- 
cept anything that she would not imme- 
diately hand over to him ?” 

“Then he must come first to you.” 

“T have no wish to inflict humiliation 
on anyone,” said Ingram, stiffly. “I 
don’t wish to play the part of a little 
Providence, and make out punishment 
in that way. I might have to begin 
with myself.” 

“* Now, don’t be foolish,” said the old 
lady, with a menacing composure. “I 
give you fair warning. The next fit 
will do for me. If you don’t care to 
take my money, and keep it in trust for 
this girl you profess to care so much 
about, I will leave it to found an insti- 





tution. And I have a good idea for an 
institution, mind you. I mean to teach 
people what they should eat and drink, 
and the various effects of food on various 
constitutions.” 

“Tt is an important subject,” Ingram 
admitted. 

“Ts it not? What is the use of 
giving people laborious information 
about the idle fancies of generations 
that lived ages before they were born, 
while you are letting them poison their 
system, and lay up for themselves a fear- 
fully painful old age, by the continuous 
use of unsuitable food ? That book you 
gave me, Mr. Ingram, is a wonderful 
book ; but it gives you little consolation 
if you know another fit is coming on. 
And what is the good of knowing about 
Epictetus, and Zeno, and the rest, if 
you've got rheumatism? Now, I mean 
to have classes, to teach people what 
they should eat and drink—and I'll do 
it, if you won't assume the guardianship 
of my nephew’s wife.” 

“ But this is the wildest notion I ever 
heard of!” Ingram protested again. 
“How can I take charge of her? If 
Sheila herself had shown any disposi- 
tion to place herself under your care, it 
might have been different.” 

“‘ Oh, it would have been different !” 
cried the old lady, with a shrill laugh. 
“Tt would have been different! And 
what did you say about her sense of 
duty to her husband’s relatives? Did 
you say anything about that?” 

“ Well——” Ingram was about to say, 
being lost in amazement at the odd glee 
of this withered old creature. 

“ Where do you think a young wife 
should go, if she runs off from her hus- 
band’s house?” cried Mrs. Lavender, 
apparently much amused by his per- 
plexity. ‘‘ Where can she best escape 
calumny? Poor man! I won't frighten 
you, or disturb you any longer. Ring 
the bell, will you? I want Paterson.” 

Ingram rang. 

* Paterson,” said Mrs. Lavender, 
when the tall and grave woman ap- 
peared, “ask Mrs. Lavender if she can 
come here for a few minutes.” 

Ingram looked at the old woman, to 

















see if she had gone mad; and then, 
somehow, he instinctively turned to the 
door. He fancied he knew that quick, 
light step. And then, before he well 
knew how, Sheila had come forward to 
him, with her hands outstretched, and 
with something like a smile on her pale 
face, She looked at him for a second ; 
she tried to speak to him, but there 
was a dangerous quivering of the lips ; 
and then she suddenly burst into tears, 
and let go his hands and turned away. 
In that brief moment he had seen what 
havoc had been wrought within the 
past two or three days. There were 
the same proud and handsome features, 
but they were pale and wan; and 
there was a piteous and weary look in 
the eyes, that told of the trouble and 
heartrending of sleepless nights. 

“ Sheila,” he said, following her and 
taking her hand, “does anyone know 
of your being here?” 

“No,” she said, still holding her 
head aside, and downcast; “no one. 
And I do not wish anyone to know. I 
am going away.” 

“ Where ?” 

“Don’t you ask too much, Mr. 
Ingram,” said the old lady, from amid 
her cushions and curtains. ‘Give her 
that ammonia—the stopper only. Now, 
sit down, child; and dry your eyes. 
You need not be ashamed to show 
Mr. Ingram that you knew where you 
ought to come to when you left your 
husband’s house. “And if you won’t 
stop here, of course I can’t compel you ; 
though Mr. Ingram will tell you you 
might do worse.” 

“Sheila, why do you wish to go 
away? Do you mean to go back to the 
Lewis ?” 

“Oh! no, no!” she said, almost 
shuddering. 

“Where do you wish to go?” 

“ Anywhere—it does not matter. But 
I cannot remain here. I should meet 
with—with many people I used to 
know. Mrs. Lavender, she is kind 
enough to say she will get me some 
place, for Mairi and me—that is all 
as yet that is settled.” 
“Ts Mairi with you?” 
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“Yes ; I will go and bring her to you. 
It is not anyone in London she will 
want to see as much as you.” 

Sheila left the room, and by and by 
came back, leading the young Highland 
girl by the hand. Mairi was greatly 
embarrassed, scarcely knowing whether 
she should show any gladness at meet- 
ing this old friend amid so much 
trouble. But when Ingram shook 
hands with her, and after she had 
blushed, and looked shy, and said, 
“‘And are you ferry well, sir?” she 
managed somehow to lift her eyes to 
his face ; and then she said, suddenly— 

“And it is a good day, this day, for 
Miss Sheila, that you will come to see 
her, Mr. Ingram; for she will hef a 
friend now.” 

** You silly girl,” said Mrs. Lavender, 
sharply, “why will you say ‘ Miss 
Sheila’? Don’t you know she is a 
married woman ?” 

Mairi glanced in a nervous and timid 
manner towards the bed. She was 
evidently afraid of the little shrivelled 
old woman, with the staring black eyes 
and the harsh voice. 

“Mairi hasn’t forgotten her old 
habits, that is all,” said Ingram, pat- 
ting her good-naturedly on the head. 

And then he sat down again ; and it 
seemed so strange to him to see these 
two together again, and to hear the odd 
inflection of Mairi’s voice, that he 
almost forgot that he had made a great 
discovery in learning of Sheila’s where- 
abouts, and wholly forgot that he had 
just been offered, and had just refused, 
a fortune. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
MEETING AND PARTING. 


THe appearance of Sheila in Mrs. 
Lavender’s house certainly surprised 
Ingram; but the motives which led 
her to go thither were simple enough. 
On the morning on which she had left 
her husband’s house, she and Mairi had 
been driven up to Euston Square Station 
before she seemed capable of coming to 
any decision. Mairi guessed at what 
had happened, with a great fear at her 
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heart, and did not dare to speak of it. 
She sat, mute and frightened, in a 
corner of the cab, and only glanced 
from time to time at her companion’s 
pale face and troubled and distant eyes. 

They were driven in to the station. 
Sheila got out, still seeming to know 
nothing of what was around her. The 
cabman took down Mairi’s trunk, and 
handed it to a porter. 

“Where for, miss?” said the man. 
And she started. 

“Where will you be going, Miss 
Sheila?” said Mairi, timidly. 

“Tt is no matter just now,” said 
Sheila to the porter, “if you will be so 
kind as to take charge of the trunk. 
And how much must I pay the cabman 
from Notting Hill?” 

She gave him the money, and walked 
in to the great stene-paved hall, with its 
lofty reof and sounding echoes. 

“Mairi,” she said, “I have gone 
away from my own home, and I have 
no home for you or myself either. 
What are we to do?” 

“Are you quite sure, Miss Sheila,” 
said the girl, dismayed beyond expres- 
sion, “that you will not go back to 
your own house? It wass a bad day 
this day that I wass come to London 
to find you going away from your own 
house.” 

And Mairi began to cry. 

“ Will we go back to the Lewis, Miss 
Sheila?” she said. “It is many a one 
there will be proud and pleased to see 
you again in sa Lewis, and there will be 
plenty of homes for you there—oh, yes ! 
ferry many that will be glad to see you! 
And it wass a bad day sa day you left 
the Lewis whatever ; andif you will go 
back again, Miss Sheila, you will neffer 
hef to go away again not any more.” 

Sheila looked at the girl—at the 
pretty pale face, the troubled light- 
blue eyes, and the abundant fair-yellow 
hair. It was Mairi, sure enough, who 
was talking to her; and yet it was in a 
strange place. There was no sea dash- 
ing outside—no tide running in from 
the Atlantic. And where was old Scar 
lett, with her complaints, and her petu- 
lance, and her motherly kindness ? 


“Tt is a pity you have come to Lon- 
don, Mairi,” Sheila said, wistfully ; “ for 
I have no house to take you into; and 
we must go now and find one.” 

“You will not go back to sa Lewis, 
Miss Sheila ?” 

“ They would not know me in the 
Lewis any more, Mairi. I have been 
too long away, and I am quite changed. 
It is many a time I will think of going 
back ; but when I left the Lewis, I was 
married ; and now How could I 
go back to the Lewis, Mairi? They 
would look at me. They would ask 
questions. My father would come down 
to the quay, and he would say, ‘ Sheila, 
have you come back alone?’ And all 
the story of it would go about the 
island, and everyone would say I had 
been a bad wife, and my husband had 
gone away from me.” 

“There is not anyone,” said Mairi, 
with the tears starting to her eyes again, 
“not from one end of sa island to sa 
other, would say that of you, Miss 
Sheila; and there is no one would not 
come to meet you, and be glad sat you 
will come again to your own home. And 
as for going back, I will be ferry glad to 
go back whatever, for it was you I wass 
come to see, and not any town ; andI do 
not like this town, what I hef seen of it, 
and I will be ferry glad to go away wis 
you, Miss Sheila.” 

Sheila did not answer. She felt that it 
was impossible she could go back to her 
own people with this disgrace upon her, 
and did not even argue the question 
with herself. All her trouble now was 
to find some harbour of refuge into 
which she could flee, so that she might 
have quiet, and solitude, and an op- 
portunity of studying all that had be- 
fallen her. The noise around her—the 
arrival of travellers, the transference 
of luggage, the scrkaming of trains— 
stunned her and confused her ; and she 
could only vaguely think of all the 
people she knew in London, to see to 
whom she could go for advice and di- 
rection. They were not many. One 
after the other she went over the ac- 
quaintances she had made; and not 
one of them appeared to her in the 
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light of a friend. One friend she had, 
who would have rejoiced to have been 
of the least assistance to her ; but her 
husband had forbidden her to hold 
communication with him, and she felt 
a strange sort of pride, even at this mo- 
ment, in resolving to obey that injunc- 
tion. In all this great city that lay 
around her, there was no other to whom 
she could frankly and readily go. That 
one friend she had possessed before she 
came to London; in London, she had 
not made another. 

And yet it was necessary to do some- 
thing ; for who could tell but that her 
husband might come to this station in 
search of her? Mairi’s anxiety, too, was 
increasing every moment ; insomuch 
that she was fairly trembling with ex- 
citement and fatigue. Sheila resolved 
that she would go down and throw her- 
self on the tender mercies of that ter- 
rible old lady in Kensingten Gore. For 
one thing, she instinctively sought the 
help of a woman in her present plight ; 
and perhaps this harshly-spoken old 
lady would be gentle to her when all 
her story was told. Another thing that 
prompted this decision was a sort of 
secret wish to identify herself even yet 
with her husband’s family ; to prove to 
herself, as it were, that they had not 
cast her off as being unworthy of him. 
Nothing was further from her mind at 
this moment than any desire to pave 
the way for reconciliation and reunion 
with her husband. Her whole anxiety 
was to get away from him; to put an 
end to a state of things which she had 
found to be more than she could bear. 
And yet, if she had had friends in 
London called respectively Mackenzie 
and Lavender, and if she had been 
equally intimate with both, she would 
at this moment have preferred to go 
for help to those bearing the name of 
Lavender. 

There was doubtless something 
strangely inconsistent in this instinct of 
wifely loyalty and duty in a woman 
who had just voluntarily left her hus- 
band’s house. Lavender had desired 
her not to hold communication with 
Edward Ingram ; even now she would 


respect his wish. Lavender would pre- 
fer that she should, in any great extre- 
mity, go to his aunt for assistance and 
counsel ; and to his aunt, despite her 
own dislike of the woman, she would 
go. At this moment, when Sheila’s 
proud spirit had risen up in revolt 
against a system of treatment that had 
become insufferable to her, when she 
had been forced to leave her home and 
incur the contemptuous compassion of 
friends and acquaintances, if Edward 
Ingram himself had happened to meet 
her, and had begun to say hard things 
of Lavender, she would have sharply 
recalled him to a sense of the discretion 
that one must use in speaking to a wife 
of her husband. 

The two homeless girls got into an- 
other cab, and were driven down to 
Kensington Gore. Sheila asked if she 
could see Mrs. Lavender. She knew 
that the old lady had had another bad 
fit ; but she was supposed to be recover- 
ing rapidly. Mrs. Lavender would see 
her in her bedroom ; and so Sheila 
went up. 

The girl could not speak. 

“ Yes, I see it—something wrong 
about that precious husband of yours,” 
said the old lady, watching her keenly. 
“T expected it. Goon. What is the 
matter ?” 

“T have left him,” Sheila said, with 
her face very pale, but no sign of emo- 
tion about the firm lips. 

“Oh, good gracious, child! Left 
him? How many people know it ?” 

“No one, but yourself, and a young 
Highland girl who has come up to see 
me.” 

“ You came to me first of all?” 

“Teu* 

“Have you no other friends to go 
to?” 

“T considered that I ought to come 
to you.” 

There was no cunning in the speech ; 
it was the simple truth. Mrs. Laven- 
der looked at her hard for a second or 
two, and then said, in what she meant 
to be a kind way— 

“Come here, and sit down, child; 
and tell me all about it. If no one else 
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knows it, there is no harm done. We 
can easily patch it up before it gets 
abroad.” 

“‘T did not come to you for that, Mrs. 
Lavender,” said Sheila, calmly. “ That 
is impossible. That is all over. I have 
come to ask you where I may gei lodg- 
ings for my friend and myself.” 

‘Tell me all about it, first ; and then 
we'll see whether it can’t be mended. 
Mind, I am ready to be on your side, 
though I am your husband’s aunt. I 
think you’re a good girl—a bit of a 
temper, you know—but you manage to 
keep it quiet ordinarily. You tell me 
all about it ; and you'll see if I haven’t 
means to bring him to reason. Oh, 
yes—oh, yes—I’m an old woman ; but 
I can find some means to bring him to 


reason.” And she laughed an odd, shrill ° 


laugh. 

A hot flush came over Sheila’s face. 
Had she come to this old woman only 
to make her husband’s degradation more 
complete? Was he to be intimidated 
into making friends with her by a 
threat of the withdrawal of that money 
that Sheila had begun to detest? And 
this was what her notions of wifely duty 
had led to! 

“Mrs. Lavender,” she said, with the 
proud lips very proud indeed, “I must 
say this to you before I tell you any- 
thing. It is very good of you to say you 
will take my side ; but'I did not come to 
you to complain. And I would rather 
not have any sympathy from you if it 
only means that you will speak ill of 
my husband. And if you think you 
can make him do things because you 
give him money—perhaps that is true 
at present; but it may not always be 
true, and you cannot expect me to wish 
it to continue. I would rather have 
my present trouble twenty times over 
than see him being bought over to any 
woman's wishes.” 

Mrs. Lavender stared at her. 

“ Why, you astonishing girl, I believe 
you are still in love with that man.” 

* Sheila said nothing. 

“Ts it true?” she said. 

“T suppose a woman ought to love 
her husband,” Sheila answered. 


“Even if he turns her out of the 
house ?” 

“Perhaps it is she who is to blame,” 
Sheila said, humbly. “ Perhaps her 
education was wrong—or she expects 
too much that is unreasonable—or per- 
haps she has a bad temper. You think 
I have a bad temper, Mrs. Lavender ; 
and might it not be that?” 

“Well, I think you want your own 
way ; and doubtless you expect to have 
it now. I suppose I am to listen to all 
your story, and I must not say a word 
about my own nephew. But sit down 
and tell me all about it; and then you 
can justify him afterwards, if you like.” 

It was probably, however, the notion 
that Sheila would try to justify Laven- 
der all through that put the old lady on 
her guard, and made her, indeed, regard 
Lavender’s conduct in an unfairly bad 
light. Sheila told the story as simply 
as she could, putting everything down 
to her husband’s advantage that was 
possible, and asking for no sympathy 
whatsoever. She only wanted to remain 
away from his house; and by what 
means could she and this young cousin 
of hers find cheap lodgings where they 
could live quietly, and without much 
fear of detection ? 

Mrs. Lavender was in a rage ; and, as 
she was not allowed to vent it on the 
proper object, she turned upon Sheila 
herself. 

“* The Highlanders are a proud race,” 
she said, sharply. “I should have 
thought that rooms in this house, even 
with the society of a cantankerous old 
woman, would have been tolerated for 
a time.” 

“It is very kind of you to make the 
offer,” Sheila said, “but I do not wish 
to have to meet my husband or any of 
his friends. There is enough trouble 
without that. If you could tell me 
where to get lodgings not far from this 
neighbourhood, I would come to see you 
sometimes at such hours as I know he 
cannot be here.” 

“But I don’t understand what you 
mean. You won't go back to your hus- 
band—although I could manage that 
for you directly. You won’t hear of 
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negotiations, or of any prospect of your 
going back ; and yet you won’t go home 
to your father.” 

“T cannot do either,” Sheila said. 

“Do you mean to live in those lodg- 
ings always?” 

“How can I tell?” said the girl, 
piteously. “I only wish to be away ; 
and I cannot go back to my papa, with 
all this story to tell him.” 

“Well, I didn’t want to distress 
you,” said the old woman. “ You know 
your own affairs best. I think you are 
mad. If you would calmly reason with 
yourself, and show to yourself that, in 
a hundred years, or less than that, it 
won't matter whether you gratified your 
pride or no, you would see that the 
wisest thing you can do now is to take 
an easy and comfortable course. You 
are in an excited and nervous state at 
present, for example ; and that is de- 
stroying so much of the vital portion of 
your frame. If you go into these lodg- 
ings, and live like a rat in a hole, you 
will have nothing to do but nurse these 
sorrows of yours, and find them grow 
bigger and bigger, while you grow more 
and more wretched. All that is mere 
pride, and sentiment, and folly. On 
the other hand, look at this. Your hus- 
band is sorry you are away from him— 
you may take that for granted. You 
say he was merely thoughtless ; now he 
has got something to make him think, 
and would without doubt come and beg 
your pardon, if you gave him a chance. 
I write to him ; he comes down here ; 
you kiss and make good friends again, 
and to-morrow morning you are comfort- 
able and happy again.” 

‘To-morrow morning!” said Sheila, 
sadly. ‘ Do you know how we should 
be situated to-morrow morning? The 
story of my going away would become 
known to his friends ; he would go 
among them as though he had suffered 
some disgrace, and I the cause of it. 
And though he is a man, and would 
soon be careless of that, how could I go 
with him amongst his friends, and feel 
that I had shamed him? It would be 
worse than ever between us; and I 
have no wish to begin again what 
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ended this morning—none at all, Mrs. 
Lavender.” 

“And do you mean to say that you 
intend to live permanently apart from 
your husband ?” 

“T do not know,” said Sheila, in a 
despairing tone. “I cannot tell you. 
What I feel is that, with all this trouble, 
it is better that our life as it was in that 
house should come to an end.” 

Then she rose. There was a tired 
look about her face, as if she were too 
weary to care whether this old woman 
would help her or no. Mrs, Lavender 
regarded her for a moment, wondering, 
perhaps, that a girl so handsome, fine- 
coloured, and proud-eyed, should be 
distressing herself with imaginary sen- 
timents, instead of taking life cheer- 
fully, enjoying the hour as it passed, 
and being quite assured of the interest, 
and liking, and homage of everyone 
with whom she came in contact. Sheila 
turned to the bed once more, about to 
say that she had troubled Mrs. Laven- 
der too much already, and that she 
would look after these lodgings. But 
the old woman apparently anticipated 
as much, and said, with much delibera- 
tion, that if Sheila and her companion 
would only remain one or two days in 
the house, proper rooms should be pro- 
vided for them somewhere. Young 
girls could not venture into lodgings 
without strict inquiries being made. 
Sheila should have suitable rooms; and 
Mrs. Lavender would see that she was 
properly looked after, and that she 
wanted for nothing. In the meantime 
she must have some money. 

“ It is kindof you,” said thegirl, blush- 
ing hotly, “ but I do not require it.” 

“Oh, I suppose we are too proud!” 
said the old woman. “ If we disapprove 
of our husband taking money, we must 
not do it either. Why, child, you have 
learnt nothing in London. You area 
savage yet. You must let me give you 
something for your pocket, or what are 
you to do? You say you have left 
everything at home ; do you think hair- 
brushes, for example, grow on trees, 
that you can go into Kensington Gar- 
dens and stock your rooms ?” 
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“T have some money—a few pounds 
—that my papa gave me,” Sheila said. 

“ And when that is done?” 

“He will give me more.” 

“And yet you don’t wish him to 
know you have left your husband's 
house! What will he make of these 
repeated demands for money ?” 

“ My papa will give me anything I 
want, without asking any questions.” 

“Then he is a bigger fool than I ex- 
pected. Oh, don’t get into a temper 
again. Those sudden shocks of colour, 
child, show me that your heart is out of 
order. How can you expect to have a 
regular pulsation if you flare up at 
anything anyone may say? Now go 
and fetch me your Highland cousin.” 

Mairi came into the room in a very 
timid fashion, and stared with her big, 
light-blue eyes into the dusky recess 
in which the little old woman sat up in 
bed. Sheila took her forward. 

“This is my cousin Mairi, Mrs. La- 
vender.” 

“And are you ferry well, ma’am?” 
said Mairi, holding out her hand very 
much as a boy pretends to hold out 
his hand to a tiger in the Zoological 
Gardens. 

“ Well, young lady,” said Mrs. La- 
vender, staring at her, “and a pretty 
mess you have got us into!” 

“Me!” said Mairi, almost with a cry 
of pain: she had not imagined before 
that she had anything to do with 
Sheila’s trouble. 

“ No, no, Mairi,” her companion said, 
taking her hand ; “it was not you. Mrs. 
Lavender, Mairi does not understand 
our way of joking in London. Perhaps 
she will learn before she goes back to 
the Highlands.” 

“There is one thing,” said Mrs. La- 
vender, observing that Mairi’s eyes had 
filled the moment she was charged with 
bringing trouble on Sheila, “there is 
one thing you people from the Highlands 
seem never disposed to learn, and that 
is, to have a little control over your pas- 
sions. If one speaks to you a couple of 
words, you either begin to ery or go off 
into a flash of rage. Don’t you know 
how bad that is for the health ?” 


“ And yet,” said Sheila, with a smile 
—and it seemed so strange to Mairi to 
see her smile—“ we will not compare 
badly in health with the people about 
us here.” 

Mrs. Lavender dropped the question, 
and began to explain to Sheila what she 
advised her todo. In the meantime both 
the girls were to remain in her house. 
She would guarantee their being met 
by no one. When suitable rooms had 
been looked out by Paterson, they were 
to remove thither. The whole situation 
of affairs was at once perceived by Mrs. 
Lavender’s attendant, who was given to 
understand that no one was to know 
of young Mrs. Lavender’s being in the 
house. Then the old woman, much con- 
tented with what she had done, resolved 
that she would reward herself with a 
joke ; and sent for Edward Ingram. 

When Sheila, as already described, 
came into the room, and found her old 
friend there, the resolution she had 
formed went clean out of her mind. 
She forgot entirely the ban that had 
been placed on Ingram by her husband. 
But after her first emotion on seeing him 
was over, and when he began to discuss 
what she ought to do, and even to advise 
her in a diffident sort of way, she re- 
membered all that she had forgotten, 
and was ashamed to find herself sitting 
there, and talking to him, as if it were in 
her father’s house at’ Borva. Indeed, 
when he proposed to take the manage- 
ment of her affairs into his own hands, 
and to go and look at certain apartments 
that Paterson had proposed, she was 
forced, with great heart-burning and 
pain, to hint to him that she could not 
avail herself of his kindness. 

“ But why?” he asked, with a stare of 
surprise. 

“You remember Brighton,” she an- 
swered, looking down. “ You had a bad 
return for your kindness to me then.” 

“Oh, I know,” he said, carelessly. 
“ And I suppose Mr. Lavender wished 
you to cut me after my impertinent in- 
terference. But things are very much 
changed now. But for the time he went 
North, he has been with me nearly every 
hour since you left.” 




















“Has Frank been to the Lewis?” she 
said, suddenly, with a look of fear on 
her face. 

“Oh no; he has only been to Glas- 
gow to see if you had gone to catch the 
Clansman, and go North from there.” 

“Did he take the trouble to do all 
that?” she asked, slowly and wistfully. 

“Trouble!” eried Ingram. “ He ap- 
pears to me neither to eat nor sleep day 
or night ; but to go wandering about in 
search of you in every place where he 
fancies you may be. I never saw a 
man so beside himself with anxiety ’ 

“T did not wish to make him anxious,” 
said Sheila, in a low voice. “ Will you 
tell him that I am well?” 

Mrs. Lavender began to smile. Were 
there not evident signs of softening ? 
But Ingram, who knew the girl better, 
was not deceived by these appearances. 
He could see that Sheila merely wished 
that her husband should not suffer pain 
on her account: that was all. 

“T was about to ask you,” he said, 
gently, “what I may say to him. He 
comes to me continually; for he has 
always fancied that you would commu- 
nicate with me. What shall I say to 
him, Sheila?” 

* You may tell him that I am well.” 

Mairi had by this time stepped out 
of the room. Sheila sat with her eyes 
fixed on the floor, her fingers working 
nervously with a paper-knife she held. 

“ Nothing more than that?” he said. 

“Nothing more.” 

He saw by her face, and he could tell 
by the sound of her voice, that her de- 
cision was resolute. 

‘*Don’t be a fool, child,” said Mrs. 
Lavender, emphatically. “‘ Here is your 
husband’s friend, who can make every- 
thing straight and comfortable for you 
in an hour or two, and you quietly put 
aside the chance of reconciliation, and 
bring on yourself any amount of misery. 
I don’t speak for Frank. Men can take 
care of themselves; they have clubs, 
and friends, and amusements for the 
whole day long. But you—what a 
pleasant life you would have, shut up 
in a couple of rooms, scarcely daring to 
show yourself at a window! Your fine 
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sentiments are all very well; but they 
won’t stand in the place of a husband 
to you ; and you will soon find out the 
difference between living by yourself 
like that, and having some one in the 
house to look after you. Am I right, 
Mr. Ingram, or am I wrong ?” 

Ingram paused for a moment, and 
said— 

“T have not the same courage that 
you have, Mrs. Lavender. I dare not 
advise Sheila one way or the other just 
at present. But if she feels in her own 
heart that she would rather return now 
to her husband, I can safely say that 
she would find him deeply grateful to 
her, and that he would try to do every- 
thing that she desired. That I know. 
He wants to see you, Sheila, if only for 
five minutes—to beg your forgive- 
ness——” 

“T cannot see him,” she said, with 
the same sad and settled air. 

“TIT am not to tell him where you 
are ? ” 

“Oh no!” she cried, with a sudden 
and startled emphasis. “ You must not 
do that, Mr. Ingram. Promise me you 
will not do that?” 

“Ido promise you; but you put a 
painful duty on me, Sheila; for you 
know how he will believe that a short 
interview with you would put every- 
thing right, and he will look on me as 
preventing that.” 

“Do you think a short interview at 
present would put everything right ?” 
she said, suddenly looking up, and re- 
garding him with her clear and steadfast 
eyes. 

He dared not answer. He felt in his 
inmost heart that it would not. 

“Ah, well,” said Mrs. Lavender, 
“young people have much satisfaction 
in being proud ; when they come to my 
age, they may find they would have 
been happier if they had been less 
disdainful.” 

“It is not disdain, Mrs. Lavender,” 
said Sheila, gently. 

“ Whatever it is,” said the old woman, 
“T must remind you two people that I 
am an invalid. Go away, and have 
luncheon. Paterson will look after you. 
Lu2 
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Mr. Ingram, give me that book, that I 
may read myself into a nap ; and don’t 
forget what I expect of you.” 

Ingram suddenly remembered. He 
and Sheila and Mairi sat down to 
luncheon in the dining-room; and, 
while he strove to get them to talk 
about Borva, he was thinking all the 
time of the extraordinary position he 
was expected to assume towards Sheila. 
Not only was he to be the repository of 
the secret of her place of residence, and 
the message-carrier between herself and 
her husband ; but he was also to take 
Mrs. Lavender’s fortune, in the event 
of her dying, and hold it in trust for 
the young wife. Surely this old 
woman, with her suspicious ways and 
her worldly wisdom, would not be so 
foolish as to hand him over all her pro- 
perty, free of conditions, on the simple 
understanding that when he chose he 
could give what he chose to Sheila? 
And yet that was what she had vowed 
she would do, to Ingram’s profound 
dismay. 

He laboured hard to lighten the 
spirits of those two girls. He talked 
of John the Piper, and said he would 
invite him up to London ; and described 
his probable appearance in the Park. 
He told them stories of his adventures 
while he was camping out with some 
young artists in the western Highlands ; 
and told them anecdotes, old, recent, 
and of his own invention, about the 
people he had met. Had they heard 
of the steward on board one of the 
Clyde steamers, who had a percentage 
on the drink consumed in the cabin, 
and who would call out to the captain, 
“‘ Why wass you going so fast? Dinna 
put her into the quay so fast! There is 
a gran’ company down below, and they 
are drinking fine!” Had he ever told 
them of the porter at Arran who had 
demanded sixpence for carrying up some 
luggage, but who, after being sent to get 
a sovereign changed, came back with 
only eighteen shillings, saying, “ Oh, 
yes, it iss sexpence! Oh, aye, it iss 
sexpence! But it iss two shullens ta 
you!” Or of the other, who, after 
being paid, hung about the cottage- 


door ‘for nearly an hour, until Ingram, 
coming out, asked him why he had 
waited ; whereupon he said, with an air 
of perfect indifference, “Oo aye, there 
wass something said about a dram ; but 
hoot toots ! it is of no eonsequence what- 
ever!” And was it true that the Sheriff 
of Stornoway was so kind-hearted a 
man that he remitted the punishment 
of certain culprits, ordained by the 
statute to be whipped with birch-rods, 
on the ground that the island of Lewis 
produced no birch, and that he was not 
bound to import it? And had Mairi 
heard any more of the Black Horse of 
Loch Suainabhal? And where had she 
pulled those splendid bunches of bell- 
heather ? 

He suddenly stopped, and Sheila 
looked up with inquiring eyes. How 
did he know that Mairi had brought 
those things with her? Sheila saw that 
he must have gone up with her hus- 
band, and must have seen the room 
which she had decorated in imitation 
of the small parlour at Borvabost. She 
would rather not think of that room 
now. 

“« When are you going to the Lewis ?” 
she asked of him, with her eyes cast 
down. 

“ Well, I think I have changed my 
mind about that, Sheila. I don’t think 
I shall go to the Lewis this autumn.” 

Her face became more and more em- 
barrassed ; how was she to thank him 
for his continued thoughtfulness and 
self-sacrifice ? 

“There is no necessity,” he said, 
lightly. “The man I am going with 
has no particular purpose in view. 
We shall merely go cruising about 
those wonderful lochs and islands ; and 
I am sure to run against some of those 
young fellows I know, who are prowl- 
ing about the fishing-villages with port- 
able easels. They are good boys, those 
boys. They are very hospitable, if they 
have only a single bed-room in a small 
cottage as their studio and reception- 
room combined. I should not wonder, 
Sheila, if I went ashore somewhere, and 
put up my lot with those young fellows, 
and listened to their wicked stories, and 
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lived on whisky and herrings for a 
month. Would you like to see me 
return to Whitehall in kilts? And I 
should go into the office, and salute 
everybody with ‘And are you ferry 
well?’ just as Mairi does. But don’t 
be down-hearted, Mairi. You speak 
English a good deal better than many 
English folks I know ; and by the time 
you go back to the Lewis, we shall have 
you fit to become a school-mistress, not 
only in Borva, but in Stornoway 
itself.” 

“T wass told it is ferry good English 
thay hef in Stornoway,” said Mairi, not 
very sure whether Mr, Ingram was 
joking or not. 

“My dear child!” he cried, “I tell 
you it is the best English in the world. 
If the Queen only knew, she would send 
her grandchildren to be educated there. 
But I must go now. Good-bye, Mairi. 
I mean to come and take you to a theatre 
some night soon.” 

Sheila accompanied him out into the 
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“‘ When shall you see him ?” she said, 
with her eyes cast down. 

“This evening,” he answered. 

“T should like you to tell him that I 
am well, and that he need not be 
anxious about me.” 

“ And that is all?” 

“ Yes, that is all.” 

“Very well, Sheila. I wish you had 
given me a pleasanter message to carry ; 
but when you think of doing that, I 
shall be glad to take it.” 

Ingram left, and hastened in to his 
office. Sheila’s affairs were consider- 
ably interfering with his attendance 
there, there could be no question of 
that; but he had the reputation of 
being able to get through his work 
thoroughly, whatever might be the 
hours he devoted to it; so that he did 
not greatly fear being rebuked for his 
present irregularities. Perhaps, if a 
grave official warning had been pro- 
bable, even that would not have inter- 
fered much with his determination to 
do what could be done for Sheila. 

But this business of carrying a mes- 
sage to Lavender was the most serious 
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he had as yet undertaken. He had to 
make sundry and solemn resolves to put 
a bold face on the matter at the outset, 
and declare that wild horses would not 
tear from him any further information. 
He feared the piteous appeals that 
might be made to him ; the representa- 
tions that, merely for the sake of an 
imprudent promise, he was delaying a 
reconciliation between these two until 
that might be impossible ; the reasons 
that would be urged on him for consider- 
ing Sheila’s welfare as paramount to his 
own scruples, He went through the 
interview, as he foresaw it; a dozen 
times over; and constructed replies to 
each argument and entreaty. Of course 
it would be simple enough to meet all 
Lavender’s demands with a simple “ No ;” 
but there are circumstances in which 
the heroic method of solving difficulties 
becomes a trifle inhuman. 

He had promised to dine with 
Lavender that evening at his club. 
When he went along to St. James’s 
Street at the appointed hour, his host 
had not arrived. He walked about for 
ten minutes, and then Lavender ap- 
peared, haggard and worn-out with 
fatigue. 

“T have heard nothing—I can hear 
nothing—I have been everywhere,” he 
said, leading the way at once into the 
dining-room. “I am sorry I have kept 
you waiting, Ingram.” 

They sat down at a small side-table ; 
there were few men in the club at this 
late season; so that they could talk 
freely enough when the waiter had 
come and gone. 

“Well, | have some news for you, 
Lavender,” Ingram said. 

“Do you know where she is?” said 
the other, eagerly. 

“Tan.” 

“Where?” he almost called aloud, in 
his anxiety. 

“Well,” Ingram said, slowly, “she 
is in London, and she is very well ; and 
you need have no anxiety about her.” 

“But where is she?” demanded 
Lavender, taking no heed of the waiter 
who was standing by and uncorking a 
bottle. 
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‘“*T promised her not to tell you.” 
**You have spoken with her, then?” 
“Yes.” 

“ What did she say? Where has 
she been? Good heavens, Ingram! 
you don’t mean to say you are going 
to keep it a secret?” 

“Oh no,” said the other; “I will 
tell you everything she said to me, if 
you like. Only I will not tell you 
where she is——” 

“T will not ask you,” said Lavender, 
at once, “if she does not wish me to 
know. But you can tell me about her- 
self. What did she say? What was 
she looking like? Is Mairi with her ?” 

“Yes, Mairi is with her. And of 
course she is looking a little troubled, and 
pale, and so forth ; but she is very well, 
I should think, and quite comfortably 
situated. She said I was to tell you 
that she was well, and that you need not 
be anxious.” 

“She sent a message to me?” 

“ That is it.” 

“ By Jove, Ingram! how can I ever 
thank you enough? I feel as glad just 
now as if she had really come home 
again. And how did you manage it?” 

Lavender, in his excitement and 
gratitude, kept filling up his friend’s 
glass the moment the least quantity 
had been taken out of it; the wonder 
was he did not fill all the glasses on that 
side of the table, and beseech Ingram 
to have two or three dinners all at 
once. 

“ Oh, you needn’t give me any credit 
about it,” Ingram said. “I stumbled 
against her by accident—at least, I did 
not find her out myself.” 

“Did she send for you ?” 

“No. But look here, Lavender, this 
sort of cross-examination will lead to 
but one thing; and you say yourself 
you won't try to find out where she is.” 

“Not from you, anyway. But how 
can I help wanting to know where she 
is? And my aunt was saying just now 
that very likely she had gone right 
away to the other end of London— 
to Peckham, or some such place.” 

“You have seen Mrs. Lavender, 
then ?” 


“T have just come from there. The 
old heathen thinks the whole affair 
rather a good joke; but perhaps that 
was only her way of showing her 
temper, for she was in a bit of a rage, 
to be sure. And so Sheila sent me that 
message ?” 

* Yes,” 

“Does she want money? Would 
you take her some money from me?” 
he said, eagerly. Any bond of union 
between him and Sheila would be of 
some value. 

“T don’t think she needs money; and 
in any case, I know she wouldn’t take 
it from you.” 

“ Well, now, Ingram, you have seen 
her, and talked with her. What do you 
think she intends to do? Whatdo you 
think she would have me do ¢” 

“‘ These are very dangerous questions 
for me to answer,” Ingram said. “I 
don’t see how you can expect me to as- 
sume the responsibility.” 

**T don’t ask you to do that at all. 
But I never found your advice to fail. 
And if you give me any hint as to what 
I should do, I will do it on my own 
responsibility.” 

“Then I won’t. But this I will do. 
I will tell you as nearly as ever I can 
what she said; and you can judge for 
yourself,” 

Very cautiously indeed did Ingram 
set out on this perilous undertaking. 
It was no easy matter so to shut out 
all references to Sheila’s surroundings, 
that no hint should be given to this 
anxious listener as to her whereabouts. 
But Ingram got through it successfully ; 
and when he had finished, Lavender sat 
some time in silence, merely toying 
with his knife, for, indeed, he had eaten 
nothing. 

“Tf it is her wish,” he said, slowly, 
“ that I should not go to see her, I will 
not try todo so. But I should like to 
know where she is. You say she is 
comfortable, and she has Mairi for a 
companion—and that is something. In 
the meantime, I suppose I must wait.” 

“T don’t see myself how waiting is 
likely to do much good,” said Ingram. 
“ That won't alter your relations much.” 
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“Tt may alter her determination. A 
woman is sure to soften into charity 
and forgiveness. She can’t help it.” 

“Tf you were to ask Sheila now, she 
would say she had forgiven you already. 
But that is a different matter from get- 
ting her to resume her former method 
of life with you. To tell you the truth, 
I should strongly advise her, if I were 
to give advice at all, not to attempt 
anything of the sort. One failure is 
bad enough, and has wrought sufficient 
trouble.” 

“ Then what am I to do, Ingram ?” 

“You must judge for yourself what 
is the most likely way of winning, back 
Sheila’s confidence in you, and the most 
likely conditions under which she might 
be induced to join you again. You 
need not expect to get her back into 
that Square, I should fancy ; that expe- 
riment has rather broken down.” 

“Well,” said Lavender, “I shan’t 
bore you any more just now about my 
affairs. Look after your dinner, old 
fellow; your starving yourself won't 
help me much.” 

“IT don’t mean to starve myself at 
all,” said Ingram, steadily making his 
way through the abundant dishes his 
friend had ordered. “ But I had a very 
good luncheon this morning with x“ 





“With Sheila,” Lavender - said, 
quickly. 
“Yes. Does it surprise you to find 


that she is in a place where she can 
get food? I wish the poor child had 
made better use of her opportunities.” 

“Ingram,” he said, after a minute, 
“could you take some money from me, 
without her knowing of it, and try to 
get her some of the little things she 
likes—some delicacies, you know—they 
might be smuggled in, as it were, with- 
out her knowing who had paid for them? 
There was ice-pudding, you know, with 
strawberries in it, that she was fond 
So ., 

“My dear fellow, a woman in her 
pesition thinks of something else than 
ice-pudding in strawberries J 

“But why shouldn’t she have it all 
the same? I would give twenty pounds 
to get some little gratification of that 
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sort conveyed to her; and if you could 
try, Ingram x 

“‘ My dear fellow, she has got every- 
thing she can want: there was no ice- 
pudding at luncheon, but doubtless 
there will be at dinner.” 

So Sheila was staying in a house in 
which ices could be prepared? Laven- 
der’s suggestion had had no cunning 
intention in it ; but here was an obvious 
piece of information. She was in no 
humble lodging-house, then. She was 
either staying with some friends—and 
she had no friends but Lavender’s friends 
—or she was staying at an hotel. He 
remembered that she had once dined at 
the Langham, Mrs. Kavanagh having 
persuaded her to go to meet some 
American visitors. Might she have 
gone thither? 

Lavender was somewhat silent during 
the rest of that meal ; for he was think- 
ing of other things besides the mere 
question as to where Sheila might be 
staying. He was trying to imagine 
what she may have felt before she was 
driven to this step. He was trying to 
recall all manner of incidents of their 
daily life that he now saw might have 
appeared to her in a very different 
light from that in which he saw them. 
He was wondering, too, how all this 
could be altered; and a _ new life 
began for them both, if that were still 
possible. 

They had gone up-stairs into the 
smoking-room, when a card was brought 
to Lavender. 

“Young Mosenberg is below,” he 
said to Ingram. “ He will be a livelier 
companion for you than I could be. 
Waiter, ask this gentleman to come 
u ” 





The handsome Jew-boy came eagerly 
into the room, with much excitement 
visible on his face. 

“Oh, do you know,” he said to 
Lavender, “I have found out where 
Mrs. Lavender is, yes: she is at your 
aunt’s house. I saw her this afternoon 
—for one moment———” 

He stopped ; for he saw by the vexa- 
tion on Ingram’s face that he had done 
something wrong. 
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“Ts it a mistake?” he said. “Is it 
a secret ?” 

“It is not likely to be a secret if you 
have got hold of it,” said Ingram, 
sharply. 

“T am very sorry,” said the boy. 
“I thought you were all anxious to 
know % 

“Tt does not matter in the least,” 
said Lavender, quietly, to both of them. 
*T shall not seek to disturb her. I am 
about to leave London.” 

“Where are you going?” said the 
boy. 

““T don’t know yet.” 

That, at least, had been part of the 
result of his meditations ; and Ingram, 
looking at him, wondered whether he 
meant to go away without trying to say 
one word to Sheila. 

“Look here, Lavender,” he said, 
“you must not fancy we were trying to 
play any useless and impertinent trick. 
To-morrow or next day Sheila will leave 
your aunt’s house ; and then I should 
have told you that she had been there, 
and how the old lady received her. It 
was Sheila’s own wish that the lodgings 
she is going to should not be known. 
She fancies that would save both of you 
a great deal of unnecessary and fruitless 
pain, do you see. That really is her 
only object in wishing to have any con- 
cealment about the matter.” 

“ But there is no need for any such 
concealment,” he said. “ You may tell 
Sheila that if she likes to stay on with 
my aunt, so much the better; and I 
take it very kind of her that she went 
there, instead of going home, or to a 
strange house.” 

“ Am I to tell her that you mean to 
leave London?” 

* Yes,” 

They went into the billiard-room. 
Mosenberg was not permitted to play, 
as he had not dined in the club; but 
Ingram and Lavender proceeded to have 
a game, the former being content to 
accept something like thirty in a hun- 
dred. It was speedily very clear that 
Lavender’s heart was not in the contest. 
He kept forgetting which ball he had 
been playing; missing easy shots ; 





playing a perversely wrong game ; and 
so forth. And yet his spirits were not 
much downcast. 

“Ts Peter Hewetson still at Tarbert, 
do you know?” he asked of Ingram. 

“T believe so. I heard of him lately. 
He and one or two more are there.” 

“‘T suppose you'll look in on them if 
you go North?” 

“Certain. The place is badly per- 
fumed, but picturesque; and there is 
generally plenty of whisky about.” 

“ When do you go North?” 

“JT don’t know. In a week or two.” 

That was all that Lavender hinted of 
his plans. He went home early that 
night, and spent an hour or two in 
packing up some things, and in writing 
a long letter to his aunt, which was 
destined considerably to astonish that 
lady. Then he lay down, and had a 
few hours’ rest. 

In the early morning he went out and 
walked across Kensington Gardens down 
to the Gore. He wished to have one 
look at the house in which Sheila was ; 
or perhaps he might, from a distance, 
see her come out on a simple errand ? 
He knew, for example, that she had 
a superstitious liking for posting her 
letters herself; in wet weather or dry, 
she invariably carried her own corre- 
spondence to the nearest pillar-post. 
Perhaps he might have one glimpse of 
her face, to see how she was looking, 
before he left London. 

There were few people about ; one or 
two well-known lawyers and merchants 
were riding by to have their morning 
canter in the Park; the shops were 
being opened. Over there was the 
house—with its dark front of bricks, its 
hard ivy, and its small windows with 
formal red curtains—in which Sheila 
was immured. That was certainly not 
the palace that a beautiful Sea-Princess 
should have inhabited. Where were 
the pine woods around it, and the lofty 
hills, and the wild beating of the waves 
on the sands below? And now it 
seemed strange and sad that just as he 
was about to go away to the North, and 
breathe the salt air again, and find the 
strong west winds blowing across the 
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mountain peaks and through the furze, 
Sheila, a daughter of the sea and the 
rocks, should be hiding herself in ob- 
scure lodgings in the heart of a great 
city. Perhaps—he could not but think 
at this time—if he had only the chance 
of speaking to her for a couple of mo- 
ments he could persuade her to forgive 
him everything that had happened, and 
go away with him—away from London 
and all the associations that had vexed 
her and almost broken her heart—to 
the free, and open, and joyous life on 
the far sea-coasts of the Hebrides. 
Something caused him to turn his 
head for a second, and he knew that 
Sheila was coming along the pavement, 
not from, but towards the house. It 
was too late to think of getting out of 
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her way; and yet he dared not go up to 
her and speak to her, as he had wished 
to do. She, too, had seen him. There 
was a quick, frightened look in her eyes ; 
and then she came along, with her face 
pale, and her head downcast. He did 
not seek to interrupt her. His eyes, 
too, were lowered as she passed him 
without taking any notice of his pre- 
sence, although the sad face and the 
troubled lips told of the pain at her 
heart. He had hoped, perchance, for 
one word, for even a sign of recognition ; 
but she went by him calmly, gravely, 
and silently. She went into the house ; 
and he turned away, with a weight at his 
heart, as though the gates of heaven had 
been closed against him. 


To be continued. 








GOTHENBURG AGAIN, 


Ir may be there are times, in the 
course of political and social move- 
ments, when one may properly rest and 
be thankful. There are certainly times 
when one may be thankful, but must 
not rest; as, for instance, when a 
question has reached such a stage as 
the great Liquor question occupies 
among us to-day. After a vast amount 
of talk and belligerent fuss and counter- 
fuss, we have got a new Licensing Act. 
But what does it amount to? The Act, 
with all its clumsiness of wording, has, 
to do it justice, made some progress in 
the right direction by its provisions 
against adulteration, and by diminish- 
ing the number of hours in the twenty- 
four during which public-houses may be 
open. But the main difficulty, the big 
bone of contention—who ought to be the 
grantors of licences, and who and how 
numerous the grantees—it leaves practi- 
cally untouched. True, there are hence- 
forward to be standing Licensing Com- 
mittees (of justices) in counties and 
boroughs, who will have a veto upon 
every grant of a new licence ; but each 
licence-holder will remain what he 
was, an independent unit—so far as 
his private relations with distillers and 
brewers leave room for independence— 
strengthened in his vested interest by 
every annual renewal, and playing for 
his own hand with all the keenness in- 
spired by a not always scrupulous com- 
petition. No attempt has been made by 
the Legislature to encourage or even to 
render feasible the trial of any system of 
farming the licences of a district en bloc 
to a responsible Company, or handing 
them over to the local authorities. And 
yet the good results that have been 
achieved in Sweden generally, and 
notably in Gothenburg, by giving 
facilities for the concentration of liquor 
licences in a few hands, have been 
and are remarkable enough to make 


something of the kind at least worth 
special notice in our Statute-book. 


** Because we can’t do all we would, * 
Dees it follow, to do nothing’s good ?” 


A detailed account of the manner in 
which Gothenburg deals with the 
hand-in-hand questions of liquor and 
licensing was given in this Maga- 
zine’ by the present writer some time 
ago; but it may be useful to re- 
capitulate the leading features of the 
system by way of preface to what we 
purpose adding to-day about it. 

In Gothenburg all the public- 
house licences are held by a single 
“ Retailing Company,” incorporated by 
royal charter. Each licence represent- 
ing, as with us, the right to open one 
public-house, the directors use in dif- 
ferent parts of the town just so many 
of their licences as they deem required 
by the population. In the first place 
they take care that all houses in which 
liquor is sold are light, well ventilated, 
and roomy. Into each they put a ma- 
nager, on the terms that he is to take 
all his supplies of spirits from the Com- 
pany, and to pay over to them every 
farthing received for spirits sold, his 
remuneration consisting of the profits 
on his sales of tea and coffee, malt 
liquors,? cigars, and eatables, supple- 
mented, in most cases, by a tixed 
salary. Once a year the Company’s 
balance-sheet is submitted to and au- 
dited by the municipal authorities, and 
thereupon the entire amount of the net 
profits for the past twelve months is 
paid into the municipal treasury and 
becomes part of the general revenue of 
the town. All this is an embodiment 

1 The Licensing Question in Sweden, in 
Macmillan’s Magazine for February 1872. 

2 In Sweden, a country of spirit drinkers, 
the trade in malt liquors has only quite re- 
cently been deemed important enough to 
require legislative regulation and restriction. 
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and earnest striving after the realization 
of sundry definite conclusions about the 
drink traffic at which the Gothenburgers 
arrived eight years ago. They then 
made up their minds that, though they 
could not and would not stamp out the 
spirit trade, they could and must regu- 
late it ; and that their way of doing so 
should be to limit the number of spirit 
shops, to insure the purity of the spirits 
offered for sale, and, the most important 
point of all, to make it nobody’s inter- 
est to stimulate the consumption, And 
by keeping these principles steadily in 
view, the Gothenburg Company have 
been, and it may be hoped will continue 
to be, the means of diminishing sub- 
stantially and permanently the sum- 


total of drunkenness and crime amongst 


their fellow-townsmen. 

Not that all is couleur de rose here ; 
far from it. An enterprise like that 
in which the Gothenburg Company is 
engaged is pretty sure to have its full 
share of difficulties and disappoint- 
ments. This last year, 1872, for 
instance, must have been a dishearten- 
ing time for the believers in the system ; 
for some ugly and uncomfortable sta- 
tistics met them at the close of it. 
The number of police convictions for 
drunkenness, which for several years 
after the establishment of the Company 
(in 1865) had steadily diminished, 
showed a decided tendency to increase 
again ; and cases of delirium tremens 
appeared also to have largely increased ; 
both facts pointing unmistakably to 
an increase of drinking in the town. 
Yes, an increase of drinking there had 
been, no doubt ; but was the system to 
blame for it? It was a good occasion 
for the enemy to blaspheme. What 
easier than to say, “ Here is just what 
might have been expected all along. 
New brooms sweep clean; and the 
Company, suddenly substituting its un- 
interested dispensers of unadulterated 
liquor for the profit-seeking mob of 
individual publicans, and shutting up 
thirty per cent of the drink-shops, was 
a great blow to the drunkards for a time. 
But the dram-lovers have recovered 
their spirits now. They were rather 
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frightened at first by the Company’s 
philanthropic manifestoes, the severe 
cleanliness of their houses, and the 
regulations and tariffs and what not 
on the walls. But, after all, the liquor 
was undeniably good and unimpeach- 
ably strong; and so long as one was 
not obviously ‘overloaded,’ (the ex- 
pressive Swedish word for ‘drunk,’) 
one might get as many drams at a 
Company’s house as at any dram-shop 
in the unenlightened old days. And 
it gives an extra spice and stimulus 
to brandy-bibbing to feel that you are 
doing it under the express sanction of 
a most respectable corporation ; and 
what an excuse and salve for a little 
over-indulgence in the remembrance 
that every additional glass of spirits 
drunk will help to swell the sum of 
profits to be paid over by the Company 
to the town treasury, and so indirectly 
lessen the burdens of the ratepayer ! 
No wonder that you find an increase 
of drinking, where you have a system 
that makes things easy and comfortable 
for the drunkard, and tempts people 
to dram-drinking who never went in- 
side a public-house till the Company 
made it quite a respectable thing to 
be seen there.” 

So might sneer the enemy ; but mean- 
while there were fortunately not a few 
earnest folk, outsiders as well as directors 
of the Company, who were not to be 
frightened out of their belief by sneers, 
and who, delving into the roots of the 
matter, were soon cheered by finding 
causes enough to account for the ugly 
statistics, quite apart from, and indeed 
acting in despite of, the action of the 
Company. In the first place, though 
the recorded cases of drunkenness and 
delirium tremens for 1872 show a nume- 
rical increase over those for 1871 and 
1870, there has been no increase in pro- 
portion to population. Gothenburg isa 
very rapidly growing town. When the 
Retailing Company began operations, 
eight years ago, it had to deal with a 
population of 37,000 or thereabouts. 
By the end of 1872 this population had 
increased to upwards of 58,200 ; so that 
the latter year might fairly have claimed 
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to have improved on the other, even 
though owning to a somewhat larger 
sum-total of convicted drunkards. 
Whereas the fact is that the police 
records show 1,581 cases of drunken- 
ness in 1872, as against 2,070 in 
1865.’ But to come to the special and 
positive causes of increased drinking 
in Gothenburg. There, as here, there 
has lately been a general rise in the 
price of labour ; there have been strikes 
and rumours of strikes. The working 
man has had more money in his pocket, 
and more time on his hands—both con- 
ditions notoriously favourable to the 
publican. It is, however, in a quarter 
which we in this country should hardly, 
perhaps, have suspected, that those 
best competent to judge find the chief 
seat and origin of the evil. Not the 
public-houses, but the “ retail ’”’ shops 
are the offenders — places where the 
holders of what we should term grocer- 
licences sell spirits in quantities of a 
half-kan (about a quart) and upwards, 
for consumption off the premises. This 
branch of the trade the Company has 
never hitherto been able to control. 
There have been stumbling-blocks in 
the way of their supplanting the private 
grocer-licencees ; and there still exist in 
the town no less than five-and-thirty 
private shops of this class, constant 
thorns in the Company’s side, con- 
ducted, as they naturally are, with a 
view above all things to profit, and so 
sedulously counteracting the endeavours 
of the Company to discourage the con- 
sumption of alcohol. 

The tippler’s ingenuity in finding 
means of gratifying his pet passion is 
almost proverbial. In Gothenburg he has 
invented “ salning,” and it is ‘ salning ” 
that has, more than anything else, been 
working mischief there lately. Do you 
ask what “salning”? is? Well, it is a 

1 The per-centages of cases of drunkenness 
amongst the population have been :—In 1864, 
6°10; in 1865 (the Company established at 
the beginning of October), 5°57; in 1866, 
3°75; in 1867, 3°58; in 1868, 3°50; in 1869, 
3°56; in 1870, 2°52 ; in 1871, 2°67 ; in 1872, 
mln 

* The original meaning of the word, ‘ cross- 
trees,’ seems to point to the sailors of the port 
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mischievous application of co-operative 
principles. The directors of the Com- 
pany know that cheap drink spells 
drunkenness, and that high prices, in 
this as in other trades, check consump- 
tion. So where they are absolute masters 
of the situation, in the public-houses, 
they deliberately put a high price on 
the spirits served ; their tariff-price for 
a glass of brdnvin (corn-whisky, the 
staple alcoholic drink of the country, 
and particularly of the lower classes) 
being 6 dre,! which is at the rate of 
3 rix-dollars per kan? (equivalent to 
5s. 10d. per gallon) ; whereas they have 
to pay the distiller only 2s. 5d. per 
gallon. Now the “retailers ” or spirit- 
grocers (to borrow a term from the 
Irish clauses of our new Licensing Act) 
may not sell Jess than a half-Aan=about 
25 ordinary dram-glasses, at a time ; 
but then, as they buy from the distillers 
as cheaply as the Company, they can 
afford to sell this half-tan for very con- 
siderably less than twenty-five times 
6 dre. Low as their charge is though, 
it is beyond the pocket of the spirit- 
grocer’s average customer, who, besides, 
however strong his thirst for brdnvin, 
would find a quart of it rather much to 
manage at one standing. So he gets a 
few kindred souls to practise “ salning” 
with him, that is, to club their small 
coins to make up the price of a half-kan 
at the spirit-grocer’s, carrying the liquor 
to the nearest convenient corner (for 
consumption on the premises would be 
directly illegal), and there drinking it 
off. This mischievous practice, once 
introduced, appears to have assumed 
most formidable dimensions. Its effects 
upon those who indulge in it force them- 
selves on the notice of everyone who 
goes about the streets with his eyes 
open. And yet it brings so much grist 
to the retailers’ mills, that they all 
wink at “salning,” and the more un- 
scrupulous among them openly encou- 
rage it, knowing that so long as they 


as the inventors of the practice described in 
the text. 

1 100 dre = 1 rix-dollar = 1s. 13d. 

2 A kan is rather less than three-fifths of a 
gallon ; 100 kans = 57: Imp. gall. 
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keep within the letter of their licences, 
neither the Company nor the police nor 
anyone else has power to interfere. 

The Company’s last report, published 
in the spring of the present year, con- 
tains some facts which may fairly be 
said to acquit them of any complicity in 
the increase of drinking, which they 
admit and deplore. In the face of a 
rapid increase of the town population 
during the year, they shut up one of 
their (previously 26, now 25) public- 
houses. Though the wholesale price of 
briinvin was exceptionally low, they 
kept their public-house tariff at the same 
high scale as before, and indeed raised 
prices at their own (seven) “ retail” 
shops ; and their accounts—audited, be 
it remembered, by persons appointed by 
the municipality—show a decrease in 
the aggregate amount of their brdnvin 
sales of no less than 44,050 kans 
(= 25,430 gallons) as compared with 
1871. 


“We have done our best,” says the 
Company’s Report ; “ but all our efforts 
are crippled while ‘salning’ continues, 
and ‘ salning’ will continue so long as 
the grocer-licences remain in private 
hands, and are worked with a view to 
private profit. We are convinced that 
there is one remedy, and only one, for 
the present evil; and that is, for the 
municipality to undertake, or allow us 
on its behalf and in the interest of our 
fellow-townsmen to undertake, the sole 
and entire management of the local 
retail spirit trade, on the same terms as 
we already work the public-houses.” 

Precisely the same conclusion is ex- 
pressed in several authoritative indepen- 
dent statements written a few months 
ago, from which (with the permission 
of the gentleman to whom they were 
furnished) we will venture to read a 
few extracts. The chief of the Gothen- 
burg police writes :— 

“ My conviction, as a final judgment 
on the operations of the Retailing Com- 
pany, is, that these have been in a high 
degree beneficial, and have shed bless- 
ings on the community ; but that until 
the retailers’ licences for the sale of 
spirits are entrusted to this same Com- 


pany, a satisfactory attainment of its 
aims and objects cannot be arrived at.” 

The Bishop of Gothenburg says :— 
“The Company has, in my opinion, 
been one of the best institutions of its 
time for advancing the moral and eco- 
nomical welfare of the lower classes. 
The benefits which this Company have 
conferred on the community would cer- 
tainly have been greater than what has 
as yet been arrived at, had the retail 
trade of spirituous liquors been also 
entrusted to this same Company.” 

The Dean of the Diocese certifies 
that—“ The Company has undeniably 
been the means of raising the moral and 
economical condition of the people, by 
diminishing the immoderate drinking 
of spirits; and without doubt even 
better results would have been shown 
had the retailers’ licensed trade in spirits 
been also entrusted to the hands of this 
same Company.” 

And the late Chairman of the Gothen- 
burg Board of Health is of opinion 
that, “If the entire sale of brdnvin in 
our community were entrusted to one 
retailing company, whose aim and spirit 
were the same which the present Com- 
pany have in view, the system would 
in a high degree contribute to decrease 
drunkenness.” 

But the matter has not been allowed 
to rest in mere expressions of opinion. 
With a promptness hardly to have been 
foreseen, the Company have been placed 
in a position to apply the remedy indi- 
cated in their report ; and the credit of 
originating the movement that has 
placed them there belongs to certain 
members of the very class which has 
furnished “salning” with most of its 
supporters and victims. 

Last February a series of remarkable 
meetings was held in Gothenburg. The 
Working Men’s Union spontaneously 
took this matter into consideration. For 
several successive evenings they earnestly 
discussed the question, What can be 
done to diminish drinking? And they 
ended by appointing a committee of 
their own members to confer with the 
directors of the Company on the sub- 
ject. The outcome of this conference 
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soon appeared in the form of two clear 
suggestive resolutions, which were for- 
warded to the representatives of Gothen- 
burg in the Diet, recommending (1) 
that the Company should be entrusted 
with all spirit licences, grocer as well as 
public-house ; and (2) an increased excise 


duty on spirits, with the sure concomi-. 


tant of higher retail prices. Promptiy 
the town members acted on this electoral 
mandate, and with such success, that in 
April, after thorough examination in 
Committee and full parliamentary dis- 
cussion, an Act was passed, by large 
majorities in both Houses of the Diet, 
in effect enabling such companies as the 
Gothenburg Retailing Company to ac- 
quire all the grocer licences still sold by 
auction to private individuals, and so to 
get command of the entire spirit traffic 
of their localities. 

Here, then, at last the system is about 
to have, for the first time, a complete 
and decisive trial. 


** Nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice,” 


has been its cry from the very first ; and 
now, as soon as the new law comes into 
operation—which is to happen in Octo- 
ber 1874—it must be prepared to accept 
the responsibility as well as the advan- 
tages of the new position of affairs, and 
finally stand or fall on its own merits. 
Meanwhile,—a noteworthy sign of the 
local feeling, —the authorities of Gothen- 
burg, having every July to determine 
the number of grocer-licences to be sold 
by auction for the coming year, have 
this year announced their intention 
of putting up five-and-twenty only, as 
against the five-and-thirty which have 
for some time past been current.! What 
the Company willdo with their monopoly 
when they have got it may be pretty 
well predicted from their past conduct 


1 Since the above was written, the auction 
has taken place. After an unprecedentedly 
keen competition, twenty-five licences were 
disposed of for (in the aggregate) 20007. more 
than thirty-five fetched last year ;—a fact 
which points plainly enough to the largeness 
of the profits realized lately by the private 
licencees. (August 14.) 


and expressed opinions, They will keep 
open only so many “grocer” spirit 
shops as may be competent to supply 
the natural (if one may so use the word) 
unstimulated demand of the population. 
They will deliberately handicap these 
shops by so raising their prices, that for 
the quart of five-and-twenty drams of 
brénuvin there will be charged something 
like the price of five-and-twenty separate 
drams at the public-house, thus removing 
the fundamental reason and attraction 
of the “salning” trick: and they will 
do their best ‘to check and diminish 
drunkenness by nowhere within the 
limits of their rule allowing any forcing 
or encouraging of the consumption of 
spirits, and everywhere suggesting and 
facilitating moderation and good order. 
And that they will sooner or later win 
success in the battle with King Alcohol, 
the advances already made, in spite of 
hindering and counteracting forces mani- 
fold, are surely substantial enough to 
enable even us outsiders to feel san- 
guine. 

Yes, as to them we may feel sanguine ; 
but here, as we write the words, the in- 
evitable question rises up and fronts us, 
“ Will the system do for us? Can we 
suck thereout any even small advantage 
for our own needs?” “No—a thousand 
times no!” scream the uncompromising 
enthusiasts of the United Kingdom Al- 
liance. ‘Let him that traffics at all in 
alcohol be Anathema Maranatha. All 
plans for regulating that traffic, and 
making it respectable, are just so many 
treaties with the devil. We will none 
of them!” However, not everybody in 
this island thinks with the Alliance yet. 
On the contrary, a considerable and 
increasing party of our countrymen are 
of opinion that, in the present stage 
of the liquor question in this country, 
it is quite on the cards that a good thing 
may come out of Sweden. Earl Grey 
thought so, when, in the House of Lords’ 
Committee on the Licensing Bill of 
last year, he proposed the addition of « 
dozen clauses embodying the leading 
principles of the Gothenburg system. 
Our countrymen in Scotland think so, 
for on the impetus given by a paper 
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on the subject,’ read in Glasgow last 
December by Mr. Carnegie of Stronvar, 
Edinburgh has appointed a committee 
expressly to inquire into the Gothenburg 
scheme ; leaders and letters, numerous 
and earnest, have discussed it in news- 
papers from Inverness to Berwick ; the 
General Assemblies (in May) of the 
three principal Church bodies of Scot- 
land, the Presbyterian Synod, the 
Established, and the Free Church, have 
dwelt upon it with marked emphasis 
and approval ; there have been lectur- 
ings and debatings; and before this 
last session of Parliament closed, a 
Bill was actually brought into the 
Lower House, backed by four promi- 
nent members, two from either side, 
styled “ A Bill for placing the sale by 
retail of Spirituous Liquors in Scotland 
under local control,” the effect of which, 
if passed, would be to empower the 
ratepayers of any Scotch district to 
hand over to a local board the entire 
control and management of the intoxi- 
cating liquors’ traffic of the district, on 
principles analogous to those of the 
Gothenburg Company. The Bill will 
be re-introduced, and vigorously pushed 
next session, and bids fair to raise a 
pretty storm in the Permissive teapot ; 
for, confined as it is to Scotland, where 
the prevailing drink-habits are emi- 
nently more similar to those of Sweden 
than is the case south of the Tweed, its 
provisions have a thoroughly practicable 
and effective look, and at the same time 
involve the (to an Alliance man) un- 
pardonable sin of recognizing, while 
regulating, the sale and consumption of 
alcohol. At any rate this Scotch move- 
ment means business, and the fast- 
growing party originated and cham- 
pioned by Mr. Carnegie is only stimu- 
lated and helped by the now avowed 
hostility of the total abstainers. The 
latter, indeed, appear clearly enough to 
have no fancy to sit still and let the 
wind be taken out of their sails by 
a rival counterblast to drunkenness. 


' “The Licensing Law of Sweden, and 
some Account of the great Reduction of 
Drunkenness in Gothenburg.” Glasgow: Alex. 
Macdougall, 1873. 


They may be relied upon to perform 
the salutary function of discovering 
every hole that can be picked in the 
system of the Gothenburgers. Only a 
few weeks ago a trio of lynx-eyed 
gentlemen paid a visit to Gothenburg, 
with the special object of surveying the 
state of things there from the teetotal 
standpoint. They meant to be fair, no 
doubt ; but when a man starts with a 
foregone conclusion, it is not unfre- 
quently the case that his eyes see only 
what seems to help towards it. On a 
market-day, the one day of the week 
when country folk from all parts of the 
province congregate in Gothenburg, 
thirsty, eager for their favourite brdnvin 
with the eagerness of people who have 
no chance of getting it elsewhere,—for 
in the whole province, numbering 
170,000 inhabitants, there are (ex- 
cluding those of Gothenburg itself) 
but ten spirit shops,—on a market-day 
the trio visited the Company’s houses, 
particularly those in and near the 
market-place,’ and found—melancholy 
to relate !—a great deal of spirit-drink- 
ing going on there. That market-day 
was a Saturday. On the following 
Monday they attended at the police- 
court, and found again—just what one 
might have predicted—an unusual 
number of cases of drunkenness. Here 
was matter for indictment of the system, 
truly ; but they sought something more 
than this. So they held a meeting— 
not exactly a public or representative 
or promiscuous meeting. Methodism 
has not many or important adherents in 
Gothenburg, and zone but total ab- 
stainers are admitted into the Methodist 
body there ; and this was a meeting of 
Methodists in the Methodists’ room. 
Here, however, the convening three 
presented themselves; asked through 
interpreters sundry questions about the 
working of the Company ; and ended by 
inviting the opinion of the meeting 
upon the question, “Do you wish the 
same system introduced into our 


1 One of the houses in which the most 
drinking is alleged to have been found stands 
close to some works upon which about 400 
navvies are employed. 
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country?” To which (says the news- 
paper report) the greater number an- 
swered “No.” Against a conclusion so 
gallantly won, so emphatic, and pro- 
nounced by persons so competent to 
give an opinion on the subject, what 
hope to struggle? Best, perhaps, to let 
it stand without note or comment. 

The fact is—and this is the point to 
which we would especially call attention 
—that the very feature in the Gothen- 
burg system which repels the Alliance is 
that which to others, not less earnest, 
not less acquainted with the matter at 
issue, constitutes its chief attraction. It 
is not a theory, it is not an idea, 
realizable, if ever, in some consider- 
ably distant future. It does not pro- 
fess to be a radical cure, but only a 
practical step towards one, “ Alas!” 
said Mr. Carnegie, at Edinburgh, a few 


1 **The Gothenburg Licensing System.” <A Lecture, &c., by D. Carnegie, Esq. Edinburgh : 
R. Grant and Son. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 1873. 





weeks ago,’ “we despair of any system 
or any management ‘stamping out’ 
drunkenness. Our aim is to diminish 
it by one-half or more, and we can show 
by an actual experiment that our hopes 
of success are reasonable. Is not that 
worth striving for? Two men are 
drowning ; we can only save one. Shall 
we refuse to save him, in the hope of 
being perhaps able at some indefinite 
future time to save two other men? I 
am certain, if you could see the tens of 
thousands who would be saved from 
sin and misery if this system is adopted, 
you would forget your principle of “all 
or none,” and rush with us to the rescue 
of all we can. Let those who refuse to 
do so weigh well the heavy responsi- 


” 


bility they will incur! 





W. D. R. 
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Dr. Srravuss will hardly have any 
honour in his own country as a politi- 
cian, and perhaps he ought not to be 
so considered elsewhere. It is true he 
represented his native town of Ludwigs- 
burg for a short period in the Wurtem- 
berg Diet, compelled at length to resign 
because of his Conservative views ; but 
he has never pretended, up to the pre- 
sent time, to be anything more than the 
leader of the chivalry of doubt, in which 
capacity,should future generations clothe 
him with the clouds of mysticism he 
has rent asunder from other names, he 
may become a veritable Arthurian hero. 
But no apology is needed for taking a 
man at his own estimate, where he is so 
fully entitled to be measured by it, and 
if the process should seem ungracious, 
it is, at least, not unprovoked. A _por- 
tion of his recent Confession, if not 
addressed to politicians, deals with poli- 
tics in a very free and brusque fashion. 
Philosophically, the Confession would 
have been complete without it, as it is 
curiously incomplete with it, presenting 
us with a strong illustration of the 
mental oddities observable in one-sided 
and vigorous minds, whether their viri- 
lity be logical or romantic. The natural 
limit of variation, of healthy excursus, 
is not definitely fixed, but it exists for 
great minds as well as for little ones, 
and for the special faculties of all. The 
rigid logician will dream when he passes 
its boundary, and the coy mystic will 
become shrewd and commonplace. De- 
structive critics hesitate and become 
feebly conservative ; constructive minds 
leave their glory behind them, but carry 
their method into mild romance. Swe- 
denborg, Comte, and Mill, each in their 
own way and degree, serve to show us 
the two sides of the boundary. 

Strauss is a more novel example. A 
theologian by training, disposition, and 
profession, the temptation to touch po- 
No. 168.—vor. xxvitt. 


STRAUSS AS A POLITICIAN, 


litics was irresistible. It moved him in 
1848, but it mastered him when he sat 
down to write about the old faith and 
the new. Having unsettled everything 
else, a twinge of conscience impelled him 
to leave us a sphere where rigorous logic 
might pause, and events might be re- 
garded with half-shut eyes. This sense 
of uneasiness, this desire to leave us 
the tortoise if he takes away the elephant, 
begins to be manifest in the introduc- 
tion. When a critic who makes a clean 
sweep of religious fact and belief de- 
clares, “We wish for the present no 
change whatever in the world at large,” 
we more than half suspect that some 
surprise is in store for us, and we pre- 
pare for arrested method, for some sop for 
our moral infirmity, or for some Comtean 
recipe for hygiene cérébrale. It becomes 
apparent that it is a good thing to go to 
church, though we do not believe in the 
sermon ; and if we have, with character- 
istic Pantheism, elevated man into the 
condition of the only perfect being, we 
must leave him, politically, where he is, 
amidst the general inequality and de- 
gradation of his lot, to find room for his 
perfection according to “the idea of his 
kind,” whatever that might mean when 
rendered into profaner language. No 
new Church is yet possible, the Babe is 
not yet even in the Manger ; but a new 
political State, in accordance with the 
idea of a life restricted to threescore 
years and ten, concentrating all the mis- 
placed energy directed to other-worldli- 
ness, is also impossible, is not even to 
be desired, is perhaps as illusory as “ the 
old faith” which has vanished in a puff 
of dust, like a hazel-nut beneath the 
blow of a steam-hammer. We have 
hitherto built upwards; in future, we 
must not build at all. That way, Babel 
lies. The destruction of religion is com- 
plete. Comte thought out a sorry sub- 
stitute—the worship of the Grand Ltre. 
MM 
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Strauss does not stoop to be so weak. 
The substitute exists, quite indepen- 
dently of anything he can say or do. 
For him, as “a simple citizen,” it is the 
German Constitution, rendered a little 
less Liberal than it is now. Nature 
exists for the philosophic, stripped of all 
mystery, as far as he can strip it. For 
the common herd, there is Monarchy, 
exactly suited to their wants for all 
time. “There is,” he says, “something 
enigmatic—nay, seemingly absurd—in 
monarchy ; but just in this consists the 
mystery of its superiority. Every mys- 
tery appears absurd, and yet nothing in 
life, in the arts, or in the State, is devoid 
of mystery.” Here, surely, the boun- 
dary was passed, and the logician lost 
his cunning. Substitute the word Chris- 
tianity for Monarchy in the quotation, 
and what a reflection we have on his 
own elaborate destruction of mystery ! 
In becoming political, he slips under his 
thought the old false bottom—if false it 
be—he has laboured for years to destroy. 
The function of mystery in religion is 
to hood-wink the intelligence, and so it 
is to be discarded ; in politics, its func- 
tion is to preserve an absurd enigma 
from the touch of unwashed hands, to 
deftly hide the springs of action until 
we may not discover the difference be- 
tween a noble reality and a gaudy sham, 
and so it is to be preserved. We have 
nothing to say against Monarchy, as 
such ; but this is a remarkable defence 
of it. The critic who rushes fearlessly 
in with scalpel and microscope, where 
others gaze apart with awe, waves them 
off with haughty hands where they have 
a clearer right to carry observation and 
logic into whatsoever lengths they may 
lead, without any fear of the unknown 
and the unresolvable. 

Even here, however, Strauss has 
parted with his penetrating acumen, 
Mystery being invaluable, politically, 
for some inexplicable reason—though 
chiefly, we suppose, because it is only 
in this province of action and belief the 
unscientific boor or voter can realize and 
feel it when he has accepted, at second- 
hand, the destruction of “the old faith” 
—Monarchy should be the best form of 


government, ideally, as all men cannot 
belong to the intellectual caste wherein 
excogitation is everything, without some 
immense revolutionary change. Practi- 
cally, it may be best, but not ideally. 
We have renounced ideals in the uni- 
versal relativity. As if uttering a pro- 
found truth, ab ovo, Strauss checks this 
levity. He assures us “there cannot 
be an absolutely best form of govern- 
ment.” To ask the question is to put the 
matter wrongly ; “ it is equivalent to ask- 
ing what is the best form of clothing.” 
But even this question does not seem 
unanswerable. ‘The best form of govern- 
ment has been frequently discussed, 
and by logicians as rigorous as Strauss. 
Mill discusses the question, and answers 
it. “The ideally best form of govern- 
ment, it is searcely necessary to say,” 
he writes, ‘does not mean one which is 
practicable or eligible in all states of 
civilization ; but the one which, in the 
circumstances in which it is practicable 
and eligible, is attended with the great- 
est amount of beneficial consequences, 
immediate and prospective. A com- 
pletely popular government is the only 
polity which can make out any claim to 
this character. It is pre-eminent in 
both the departments between which 
the excellence of a political Constitution 
is divided. It is both more favour- 
able to present good government, and 
promotes a better and higher form of 
national character, than any other polity 
whatsoever” (“ Representative Govern- 
ment,” p. 54). This answer is satisfac- 
tory enough for most politicians, and it 
makes no appeal to any element of 
mystery, which contributes nothing to 
the goodness of a form of government, 
though frequently much to its badness. 
A free press is the sworn foe of mystery, 
besides being one of the conditions of 
good government. Recently, an at- 
tempt has been made to add mystery 
to the German Government by a new 
Press Bill, of which even Prince Bis- 
marck, the reputed author, appears to 
have been half-ashamed. What “we” 
of the Confession thought is unknown, 
but we know what the Reichstag was 
ready to say, and what German journal- 


































ists thought about it. The weakness 
which has to compel silence is worse 
than the faith which closes its eyes in 
order to see better. 

As already evident, Strauss is no 
democrat, though he democratizes Na- 
ture. His formula for the multitude 
appears to be—“ There is a Providence 
in your political circumstances ; accept 
it, and desire no other.” Manhood suf- 
frage, he says, was Prince Bismarck’s 
trump-card, ‘to be played against the 
middle-class which had plagued him so 
sorely during the years of struggle in 
the Prussian Chamber, elected under a 
property-qualification ;” and he played 
it accordingly. Evil consequences have 
not yet arisen, but they may come. 
Mystery-making priests and ignorant 
peasants may unite. The change was 
neither politic nor just. Political rights 
and State service should run parallel. 
The bearing of arms is insufficient of 
itself to warrant the bestowal of a vote ; 
it should be coupled with taxation, but 
whether direct or indirect, Strauss does 
not say. With class and trade taxes, as 
in Prussia, few voters can escape even 
direct taxation. Strauss wants a capable 
voter, like everybody else; yet he sees 
the impossibility of an exact gradation 
of rights and capacities. His ideal 
should be an educational franchise, but 
it is a property one, with payment of 
members thrown in as a small compen- 
sation for the withdrawal of manhood 
suffrage! Germany is so much more 
liberal than England, that it needs to 
be reminded of our safer historical in- 
stinct. ‘ No English statesman dreams 
of abolishing” property qualifications. 
Perhaps not, though, strictly speaking, 
they have ceased to exist as sole quali- 
fications ; but let universal military ser- 
vice be enacted, and a new argument will 
have been fashioned in favour of man- 
hood suffrage, the might of which will be 
almost irresistible. If a man is called 
upon to die for his country, he should 
at least be allowed to live for it. If he 
is to make war, he should also help to 
make law. His totality, as a citizen, 
is otherwise incomplete. He is in the 
nation, but not of it—a mercenary, not 
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a patriot—and so much power, rough 
and uncultivated as it may be, is ab- 
stracted from the State. Strauss starts 
with the idea that German unity is the 
result of a “‘ politico-military movement,” 
and he might, we think, have detected 
the intimate correspondence of the two 
forces, 

Dread of socialism is at the bottom 
of his aversion to democracy. It leads 
him into contradictions. His definition 
of morality when he is warring against 
Christianity, differs from his account of 
it when he is upholding political petrifac- 
tions. Here is the first :—‘‘ Ever remem- 
ber that thou art human, not merely a 
natural production; ever remember that 
all others are human also, and, with all 
individual differences, the same as thou, 
having the same needs and claims as 
thyself: this is the sum and substance 
of morality.” We do not object to this 
paraphrase of Kant. It is the essence 
of socialism, in a formula; the dogma 
of equality and fraternity ; the gospel of 
revolution, in its most unobjectionable 
shape. But a wilder touch of transcen- 
dental socialism startles us anon. It 
is a new formula,—that “ property is 
the indispensable basis of morality, as 
well as of culture.” How, then, is mo- 
rality possible to those who have no 
property? How, then, can we condemn 
the effort to share in the indispensable 
basis, all ‘“‘ having the same needs and 
claims?” One must be moral to ac- 
quire property by labour, one is moral 
in holding it by law ; but one is im- 
moral in seeking to acquire it by vast 
political and legal changes. Seizure is 
immoral, we admit ; forfeiture is another 
matter. But was Mr. Mill immoral, as 
we believe he was impracticable, in 
wishing to tax the “unearned incre- 
ment” of land, individually held, for 
the benefit of all? Are those persons 
wicked and debased, who, bringing nice 
ethical tests to bear on the processes 
whereby large properties have become 
individual, through the lapse or trans- 
formation of State rights, through the 
jugglery of manorial courts, recognize 
the supreme existing right of the State 
over all the available territory in a given 
mon 2 
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country? Communism is the practical 
expression of the doctrine that property 
and morality are interdependent. We 
can neither accept nor defend it. But 
the doctrine is just as capable of be- 
coming a revolutionary generator as 
any maxim of Proudhon or Fourrier. 
Innocent enough, it may be, with limited 
interpretation, so limited as to whittle 
away its meaning ; but, as the utterance 
of one who is beginning the framework 
of “a new faith,” it cannot be too 
severely condemned. It may become 
the text of a new social movement in 
Germany. 

Modern society is in a ferment. The 
labouring classes desire to share more 
largely in the gains of their labour. 
Trade-Unionism is an expression of one 
form of this desire. It is a fatal form, 
according to Strauss. The effort to 
benefit themselves brings on the labour- 
ing classes a new curse—the curse of 
high prices. If they get more wages, 
they are able to purchase less with their 
gains. ‘This is true of all classes, since 
the Vicar of Wakefield was passing rich 
on forty pounds a year. ‘The relative 
share of Trade-Guiids and Trade-Unions 
in producing this decay of money-power, 
isan interesting inquiry for which Strauss 
has no patience, Other factors in the cal- 
culation are not even mentioned, such as 
the increase of population and luxurious 
display. The Unions have done every- 
thing; though house-rent, one of the 
things he cites, has gone up in Berlin 
since it became the capital of the Ger- 
man Empire, and, apparently, for no 
otherreason. His positive statements are 
vexing ; as when he styles the /nterna- 
tionaleanother form of Jesuitism, and con- 
nects the right of coalition for trade-pur- 
poses with bad Liberalism and culpable 
executive weakness. He is right, how- 
ever, in resenting all regulations restrict- 
ing individual capacity, but they are no 
necessary part, in our opinion, of true 
trade amalgamation. His fault is, that 
he has no sympathy with the popular 
constructive movement, and fails to see 
behind it the spirit of a progress to 
which as yet we can assign no positive 
form. With combination at one end, 
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and co-operation at the other, with a 
mild socialism in the air, and lying 
perdu in our political phrases and Chris- 
tian teaching, he must indeed be hope- 
lessly dull and Conservative who does 
not see that transforming influences are 
at work, as great as when lordly barons 
made treaties of peace with neighbour- 
ing towns, which became their charters 
of freedom and trade, or won liberty 
for the people in contending for their 
own rights against domineering kings. 
Industrialism has run through many 
phases, in common with religious belief ; 
and if Strauss desires to assist in the 
further evolution of the latter, yet hopes 
to arrest the process in the former, be- 
cause he cannot see the end thereof, or 
likes it not, he has not yet mastered his 
own darling principle, and others must 
disclose his imperfection, if they do not 
care to complete his work. 

Where history might have aided him, 
Strauss either blunders or is unjust, 
tripping lightly over broken ground, or 
plunging into extravagant assertion. 
Disliking cosmopolitanism, though re- 
fining it away as manifest in Goethe 
and Schiller—and connecting it with 
Ultramontanism, most unjustly, as the 
feeling is older, both in its Pagan and 
Christian forms—he makes his dislike 
the basis of a theory. “ Patriotism is 
the sole ascent to humanitarianism.” 
Cosmopolitanism is weakness. Then, 
by a spring of logic, we are invited to 
compare the New and the Old World 
on the question of national character. 
The people of the United States are 
suffering from many ills, but “one of 
the deepest is want of national charac- 
ter.” Is this the result of cosmopoli- 
tanism, springing from an uncertain base, 
or of patriotism weakened by a too wide 
humanism? The citation is made, in 
part, to show the latter, but it shows 
nothing of the kind. The unwilling- 
ness of the United States to join the 
Geneva Convention, is one of many 
proofs of the absence of humanitarian- 
ism, as the heroism of the Civil War 
was of patriotism. We will assume the 
converse as intended by the reference to 
mixed races, But is it fair to compare 
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a young nation with older ones, like the 
German and the English? Was not 
Great Britain once to Europe what 
North America is now—the outlet for 
adventurous colonists? Assimilation is 
a work of time, and it is premature to 
say that the nationalities of the United 
States “cannot combine into a living 
whole.” The Irish-Americans are already 
beginning to assimilate, and the same 
will ere long be true of the Irish-Ger- 
mans, perhaps of the Asiatic protégés of 
Koupmanchap. The negro, we confess, 
presents more obstacles. But is it true 
that America has no “national charac- 
ter”? Many of us could wish it were 
less distinct than it is. However, it 
improves, war having done as much for 
it as for Germany, and rather more, as 
it did not hurl back rival elements into 
more compact organization. It is Federal 
Republicanism which is so intolerable 
to Strauss’s historic conscience. He 


fails to remember that the German Em- 
pire is a similar congeries of States— 
that Prussia, Saxony, and Bavaria are 
as separate, in one sense, as Massachu- 


setts, Pennsylvania, or Ohio—and that 
no form of government is able to destroy 
all the outlines and inlines of human 
types. A Yorkshireman differs from a 
Cornishman, a Londoner from a Lin- 
colushireman, dialects and features are 
still preserved and traceable ; and yet 
it is admitted there is no “ want of na- 
tional character,” though Defoe’s de- 
scription is still exact,— 


“A true-born Englishman’s a contradiction, 
In speech an irony, in fact a fiction.” 


In short, separatism is not patriotism, 
any more than federalism is cosmopoli- 
tanism. Perhaps national character is 
most marked where there is least racial 
ferment, as in China; but it is not the 
highest we can find. It may be inno- 
cent of fraternal enthusiasm, but it is 
not therefore most marked by intellec- 
tual energy and “deep feeling.” 

“The separation of mankind into 
feebly organized and loosely connected 
federal republics” has other evils, in 
the judgment of Strauss. In Switzer- 
land, as in the United States, he misses 
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“ that flourishing condition of the higher 
intellectual interests” observable in 
Germany, and, “in some respects, in 
England.” Here, also, sufficient allow- 
ance is not made for age—a grave 
sin in a disciple of development— 
and no account is taken of the agencies 
which have favoured the intellectual 
progress of Germany. ‘ We Germans 
are struck by something plebeian, some- 
thing coarsely realistic and soberly pro- 
saic in the culture of these republics.” 
It will not always be so. Bread-and- 
butter sciences come first; the higher 
ones afterwards, It was Goethe who 
said, “Do not imagine all is vanity, if 
it is not abstract thought and idea.” 
German unity is a thing of to-day, and 
it has had no influence, as yet, upon 
culture. Whether its influence will be 
good or bad, is a problem we do not 
undertake to discuss. How German 
culture assumed its present form is the 
real question, and much of it, perhaps 
its special character, is undoubtedly due 
to “ feebly organized” and “ loosely con- 
nected” States, Of political life, as we 
understand it in England, as it is un- 
derstood in America, there was, until 
recently, none whatever. There was 
not even patriotism, in any large sense. 
Prince Bismarck used to say of the 
Army, that it was inspired “not by 
German but by Prussian enthusiasm.” 
Minute divisions stimulated intellectual 
abandonment, necessitated independent 
educational machinery ; and men who 
had ne noble political life to employ 
their energies became so much the more 
imaginative, metaphysical, and critical. 
This was intellectual home-sickness, as 
Novalis expressed it—* the wish to be 
everywhere at home.” To dislike cos- 
mopolitanism, when it is the description 
of German genius for the last century ; 
to dislike small and loosely-connected 
States when they are united under a 
Republican, instead of a quasi Repub- 
lican or Imperial form of government ; 
to compare the bloom of a young na- 
tionality with the ripe fruition of older 
ones, rich with the chemistry of ages ; 
to reason from the realized results of 
to-day in order to connect politics and 
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culture by a theory which shivers at a 
breath, which is imposingly relative as to 
administrative forms and one particular 
nation, yet assumes to be ideal, when 
ideals are allusions,—is to convince us 
that the new faith, in the hands of its 
exponent, is a miserable make-shift, in 
its purely political aspects, afraid of its 
own methods, half conscience-stricken 
at its own negations, and perishing by 
what is little less than logical, unheroic 
suicide. We have not a word to say 
against the immense impetus Strauss has 
given to scientific theology, to rational 
criticism, to a legitimate collation of the 
Gospels—we willingly recognize the debt 
we owe him in these respects—but when 
he begins the work of re-construction 
on his own account, when he turns from 
Christian Society to political Consti- 
tutionalism, disintegrating the first, but 
lifting hands of adoration to the second, 
we are compelled to use expressions 
which seem harsh and ungenerous, and 
to adopt a style of argument which ap- 
pears to combine unfair hostility with 
mocking impertinence, when neither the 
one nor the other is intended. 
Theologians who do not believe in 
theology, and philosophers who philo- 
sophizein order to show the impossibility 
of philosophy, are usually intensely po- 
litical. Logically, they cannot be other- 
wise. Human beings cannot all be 
working out, or watching others work 
out, the problem of man’s physical 
origin. They have bread to win, com- 
petence to gain, and commonplace lives 
to live. They are affected by politi- 
cal stagnation, reaction, or progress. 
There is, or should be, always some- 
thing to inspire and cheer them. A 
bad tax abolished, or a good one im- 
posed, a change of government which 
gives them new power or higher re- 
sponsibility, a programme which assists 
them in rising mentally or materially, 
is a matter of profound importance. 
What, for them, is man’s evolution from 
the animal if they are to remain only a 
little higher ; beasts of burden with the 
fine consciousness the beasts of the field 
do not possess? This upward progress 
from feeble sentience to noble will and 


moral yearning, is as nothing, if it is to 
be arrested, by outward self-imposed re- 
strictions, ere it is half complete; if 
men are to remain, in the mass, but 
superior members of that “ immense 
world of musings and dumb sorrows” 
whence the race has been developed. 
Heaven has gone, with its immortality. 
Is earth also to go, with its possible 
compensations? Even so, says Strauss. 
The animal has become man that the 
major part of man may remain animal, 
Submission and activity, according to 
“the idea of its kind,” is the best for 
each class. Existing political forms 
must be accepted as final. Animals 
struggle for existence, and develope 
new types. Individual man, perchance, 
may rise from one grade to another, by 
the help of natural endowment. Na- 
tions may war against each other for 
better boundaries. But there is a limit 
to political evolution—it must, or 
should, stop at Monarchy. To attempt 
modification, or expect it, as the result 
of slowly-moving forces, is to run 
counter to nature, or what he says is 
“ divinely ordained,” to pray for wings 
instead of using our arms. Protected 
by the State, the citizen owes it corre- 
sponding allegiance. But, somehow, 
the State becomes more than the reac- 
tion of the whole upon its parts. It 
may not be altered; it is something 
diviner than religion. A republic, we 
are warned, “would be jinis Britannia,” — 
that is, when a virtual republic becomes 
a nominal one, by the consent of the 
majority of its citizens, all power and 
glory would have departed. But, surely, 
their departure would precede registra- 
tion, as the idea or the necessity would 
precede accomplishment. Political death 
would take place before the act of 
burial. And if national character de- 
termines constitutional machinery, the 
machinery in its turn must follow any 
transformation of character. ‘The doc- 
trine of the relativity of government 
means this, or it has no meaning, except 
as pure historical scholasticism. 
Strauss’s whole argument demands 
what he is so unwilling to concede— 
immense political change. The con- 
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tinued existence of the Christian Church 
is admitted by him to be “an open 
question,” and he warns us, and his 
friends, in his introduction, that “for a 
new constructive organization (not of a 
Church, but, after the latter’s ultimate 
decay, a fresh co-ordination of the ideal 
elements in the life of nations) the times 
seem to us not yet ripe?” What is to 
ripen them? Decay in the Church, 
without corresponding changes in secu- 
lar authority and constitution? The 
conflict between Rome and Berlin is 
significant, and may be the beginning 
of the end. Other forces are wondrously 
active. The human stream, ruddy 
with corpuscles, circulates into new 
channels. New States are rising up, like 
new continents, from the abyss. Old 


ones are suffering encroachment, sub- 
mersion, and, occasionally, re-elevation. 
Industrial centres may shift themselves. 
In some instances, under man’s own in- 
fluence, climate may change. 


Solar 
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phenomena may disturb our most cun- 
ning calculations. But will the politi- 
cal history of the future be a mere fitful 
recrudescence ? Has the doctrine of 
evolution come to this, that it robs 
man of any future whatever, divine or 
earthly, that shall be better than the 
present? If so, we welcome any illu- 
sion, any set of illusions, that will give 
us a pleasant dream. The descent of 
man may be solved, but the solution 
will end in a blank. A religion that 
“gives us working men, heaven, and 
nothing else,” was rejected by a burly, 
fibrous democrat, in Felix Holt ; but 
a philosophy that gives mar neither 
heaven nor anything else in tue future 
worth living for, and capable of stirring 
the heart’s pulses, will be scornfully and 
justly rejected by all, without any dis- 
tinction of class. Strauss, the politi- 
cian, will have extinguished Strauss, 
the philosopher. 
Epwin Goapsy. 








MASSON’S LIFE OF MILTON.! 


Proressor Masson’s remarkable work 
—remarkable alike for its ability and 
the unwearied industry of the author, 
as well as for its importance as an ex- 
haustive treatment of a magnificent sub- 
ject—is making progress. True, the 
present volume seems to cover but little 
of the ground which yet remains to be 
traversed in connection with the poet, 
but the original intention of the bio- 
grapher must not be forgotten ; which 
was to give Milton’s life in its relation to 
all the more notable phenomena of the 
period of British history in which it was 
cast—embracing its politics, its litera- 
ture, and its ecclesiastical changes. Such 
a task may well appear stupendous, but 
Mr. Masson still exhibits the same 
devotion and assiduity in the continua- 
tion of his magnum opus which was 
manifested on a perusal of the first 
volume. To all apprehension it will yet 
take some two or three volumes to com- 
plete the work ; but if the hand do not 
lose its cunning, no one will regret the 
fact, or have to complain of a waning 
interest in the undertaking. The time 
occupied in the third volume deals with 
but six years of Milton’s life, but those 
six years are not only important as re- 
gards the poet, but are amongst the 
most remarkable years in English his- 
tory. ‘They are the years in which was 
fought the greatest constitutional battle 
which this kingdom has ever known ; 
and Mr. Masson needs no other justifi- 
cation than this for his elaborate treat- 
ment of them. All new facts which can 
be brought to light, and every fresh re- 
vivification of old ones, whencesoever 
they come, will be welcomed by the 
student, in their relation to this vitally 


1 “The Life of John Milton: narrated in 
connection with the Political, Ecclesiastical, 
and Literary History of his Time.” By David 
Masson, M.A., LL.D. Vol. iii. London: 
Macmillan and Co, 


interesting period. Notwithstanding the 
brilliant passages in which Macaulay 
has dealt with the great struggle of 
King versus People in the seventeenth 
century, and notwithstanding the calm 
philosophic spirit which Hallam has 
brought to bear upon it, we feel that 
there is nothing in the volume now 
under consideration of which we would 
willingly be deprived. 

The scope of the whole work, respect- 
ing which it will be @ propos to say 
something here, is prodigious, and the 
method of the historian of the broadest 
and most comprehensive character. Re- 
membering the basis upon which the 
Life was commenced, it cannot be matter 
of surprise that Mr. Masson’s labours 
should prove to be of a more gigantic 
description than was originally expected. 
And yet we challenge any critic to say 
what portion of the three volumes al- 
ready published could have been spared, 
or sensibly diminished, if justice was to 
be done to the great theme in all its 
aspects. A less conscientious or less 
painstaking biographer might have hur- 
ried rapidly over scenes which Mr. 
Masson has carefully elaborated ; but 
the result would have been this—that 
we should still have been compelled to 
look elsewhere for that wide and full 
combination of history and biography 
which was completely wanting till the 
appearance of this work. The world 
wants in connection with Milton—much 
more even than it does in connection 
with Shakspeare—a written record that 
is “not for an age but forall time.” Had 
Milton been a private individual, a much 
more restricted biography would have 
been sufficient ; but the fact remains 
that not only did he play a most con- 
spicuous part in the social and political 
history of his country, but that even 
his poetry bore the impress of the stir- 
ring times in which he lived. Mr. 
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Masson has amply and conscientiously 
demonstrated this point. It may be 
assumed without fear of contradiction 
that had this work appeared under a 
more general title (which in strict ac- 
cordance with its sweep it perhaps de- 
serves) it would have been welcomed as 
a piece of history worthy to take rank 
with almost any other great historical 
efforts of recent generations. ‘There is 
naturally some difficulty in the nomen- 
clature of such an undertaking as this. 
Whether we regard it as a biography of 
Milton, as a political history of his time, 
or as a history of its literature, it is 
equally full, important, and worthy-of 
consideration. The survey of English 
literature to be found in the first 
volume is not only one of the most ad- 
mirable pieces of writing of its kind 
which we have, but of the highest value 
as regards fact and criticism. Begin- 
ning with a review of the works of Ben 
Jonson, we are led down through the 
Elizabethan dramatists, the Spenserian 
school of poetry, the metaphysical and 
religious writers, the pulpit celebrities 
and others, till we come to the days of 
Clarendon, and the brilliant clique of 
his period. Then, regarding the volume 
in another light, what could be more 
interesting than that portion of it which 
gives the record of Milton’s own life? 
The story of his youth and college career 
is of the most deeply entertaining cha- 
racter, and Mr. Masson shows us how, 
by the defeat of a project for bringing 
up Milton to the Church, England was 
probably saved from the loss of one of 
her yreatest poets. As to the biographi- 
cal sketches in the volume, note how 
carefully and minutely they are painted, 
with not a scintillation of prejudice. 
Even Archbishop Laud—with whose 
views Mr. Masson could never have the 
slightest sympathy—is drawn with the 
utmost conscientiousness, the touches 
beiny most truthful, and the whole por- 
trait being executed without the slight- 
est tinge of bitterness. The second 
volume is written, too, with the same 
elaburateness and breadth of method as 
the first. Here we get, in addition to 
the biography and the general history, 
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an exhaustive statement respecting Eng- 
lish Presbyterianism and English Inde- 
pendency, showing unwearied research 
on the part of the compiler. For the 
fulness with which these subjects alone 
are treated, this portion of the work is 
most invaluable. The biographical part 
of the volume brings us down to the 
period of Milton’s marriage, after hav- 
ing recapitulated his pamphlets against 
Episcopacy, and detailed their argu- 
ments, the summary of these literary 
effusions being accompanied by copious 
and necessary extracts from the pamph- 
lets themselves. The history proper 
deals with the Scottish Presbyterian 
Revolt, the sitting of the Long Parlia- 
ment, and the meeting of the West- 
minster Assembly. Such is a very brief 
statement of what has been accomplished 
in the first two volumes, and it is im- 
possible to see how, having once set 
himself to the task of dealing with his 
subject in the broadest possible manner 
as the only one befitting its dignity, 
Mr. Masson could have receded or re- 
trenched in any degree. 

Having arrived, however, at the close 
of this third volume, at a natural resting- 
stage, both in national and personal 
events, it is our present purpose to note 
briefly what has been done in such in- 
stalment. To those who may demur 
that they are at times unable to trace 
the connection between the historical 
and biographical part of this work, the 
answer of Mr, Masson will, we think, 
be tolerably conclusive. As we have 
already in effect remarked, the relation 
of events in the national history to 
Milton may not always be apparent, 
but as he was very largely moulded by 
the times in which he lived, we cannot 
accurately gauge his character without 
having a clear understanding of the 
social and political history of the 
period. Besides, in the years when 
Milton had not come to the front as 
a public person—except in the way of 
helping on the triumph of the cause 
of the people and of progress by 
the publication of his powerful pamph- 
lets—the education of the man was 
silently going on ; the education, we 
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mean, in understanding and compre- 
hending humanity, the human life which 
surrounded him, and in whose struggles 
it was impossible for him to maintain an 
eternal silence. Though we may not 
adequately perceive it, his connection 
with the important series of events 
which led to the death of King Charles 
must have been of a close and operative 
character. 

It is in the brief space of time with 
which we have to deal, that the founda- 
tions were deeply laid for the ultimate 
recognition of the great principle of 
Liberty of Conscience. And in judg- 
ments of this time it would be well for 
those who charge the leaders of the 
Commonwealth with too great harsh- 
ness, to remember that the struggle was 
a deadly one. Whatever opinion may 
be held as to the treatment accorded to 
King Charles, that circumstance is but 
a secondary matter and a consequence 
upon facts which are far greater in sig- 
nificance. It will not be denied that 
Prelacy was largely responsible for the 
vengeance which overtook the Royalists: 
in fact, had not Prelacy thrown in its 
entire weight with tyranny and in many 
respects led the way for it, the great 
encounter between Divine Right and 
Freedom might have been postponed for 
some generations. Come it must, at 
some time or other; there never was 
the slightest sign of an approximation 
towards agreement between the rival 
forces. Each step taken by the leaders 
on both sides widened the breach : the 
distinguished thinkers of the popular 
party made advances in toleration which 
but a few years before would have filled 
even themselves with astonishment ; 
whilst the Prelatists and Royalists, 
alarmed at what they considered the 
progress of infidelity and the uprooting 
of the bases of society, entrenched 
themselves in arrogant positions, and 
showed in every movement a greater 
repugnance to treat with their oppo- 
nents. The story is wonderfully interest- 
ing ; it never loses its freshness. With 
all the gloom of the civil war there 
still remains a glory in connection with 
the great Revolution, which is one of 


the noblest lights of England’s history. 
The basis of the struggle was not a 
narrow one ; it was no mere misrepre- 
sentation or misunderstanding ; it was 
not found in a single isolated act of 
tyranny: it was a war between powers 
of great magnitude ; and if we ask now 
why the people succeeded, we find the 
answer in the fact that, in the long run, 
reason must always overcome prejudice. 
Something, also, is due to be said for 
the heroes who took part in the struggle. 
They were animated, as a whole, by no 
vulgar desire for personal aggrandize- 
ment; it is a splendid tribute to them 
to see many men of almost unexampled 
learning and parts banded together 
without a traitor or self-seeker amongst 
them—banded together, not alone to 
assert their own rights of conscience, 
but to establish within secured limits 
the principle of freedom for succeeding 
generations. At this distance we are 
able to perceive wherein lay the strength 
of the men of the Commonwealth. 
Their piety, for which they have often 
been taunted, was more liberal than 
piety too often is, and did not degenerate 
into persecution, imagining that it could 
not endure unless it established itself 
in fear and the subjection of all dissen- 
tients. Add to this their burning love 
of freedom and their directness of aim, 
a grand singleness of purpose, and there 
is little need to travel further in order 
to understand the phenomena of that 
most eventful political era. 

The present volume opens with the 
Westminster Assembly in session, in 
July 1643. The Assembly was engaged 
in revising the Articles; a business, 
however, suspended for a more momen- 
tous matter, viz., the passing of the 
Solemn League and Covenant. This 
was a document drawn up by Alexander 
Henderson, for the purpose of linking 
the Scottish and English nations in a 
permanent civil and religious alliance. 
It had some important issues : it purged 
the Assembly of persons inimical to 
reform, and brought assistance to the 
deliberations in the persons of the 
Scotch Commissioners. It was not long 
before the great contest, Presbyterial 
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government or Congregationalism, arose 
in the Assembly, a contest lying essen- 
tially between two principles of Church 
organization. The Independents sup- 
ported the one which gave to every 
individual body of Christians a separate 
ecclesiastical organism, entitled to elect 
its pastor and officers, to admonish and 
to excommunicate ; with no jurisdiction 
resident elsewhere, though acknowledg- 
ing the benefits to be derived from 
mutual counsel; whilst the Presby- 
terians held to the parochial system, 
with Synods and a General Assembly 
for the whole Church. The Indepen- 
dents, finding that they were weak in 
the Assembly, in voting power at any 
rate, issued an appeal, before a final 
decision was taken, to Parliament and 
public opinion, in the shape of a tract 
signed by five of the leading members 
of their body. Meanwhile, other work 
was in progress in Parliament, which 
was engaged in ejecting “ scandalous 
and malignant ministers”—that is, 
ultra-royalist ministers. Contemporary 
High Churchmen described the mea- 
sures taken as ‘a ruthless persecution 
and spoliation of all the best, the most 
venerable, and the most learned of the 
clergy of England ;” but the historian, 
who is able to take a more impartial 
view, finds that the “purgation” of 
these individuals so objectionable to 
Parliament was accomplished with com- 
paratively little injustice, considering 
the difficulty of the task. Even one 
injured man has always the power to 
raise a considerable tempest over his 
wrongs. 

At this juncture the war was still 
going on, but with inconsiderable dam- 
age to both sides, Essex seems to have 
been deficient in the best qualities of a 
commander-in-chief, and the time had 
not yet come for him to be shelved. 
However, the Scottish army, which had 
been dilatory in its preparations, was 
now ready to march, ‘The winter of 
1643 was unusually severe, and bore a 
striking resemblance to that of 1872-3 
in suffering a coal-famine. A good fire, 
it appears, was a dainty in London, 
and in order to meet the need an en- 


gineer invented what he considered to 
be a good substitute for coal. It is 
this, in case we should be again in the 
miserable plight we have lately passed 
through :—“ If you take brick-dust 
and mortar, sawdust, or the like, and 
make up paste-balls thereof, mingled 
with the dust of sea-coal or Scotch coal, 
and with stable-litter, you will have 
a fuel much more economical than coal 
itself.” The entry of the Scots into 
England solved the coal problem by re- 
opening the traffic between Newcastle 
and London. 

The Covenant became stringent 
throughout England ; everybody took it, 
including a few peers, the Earl of Bridg- 
water and others, who at first threatened 
to prove refractory. The great John 
Pym, sometimes called ‘“‘ King Pym,” 
died at the close of 1643, just when 
the Scots were expected to arrive. He 
had a magnificent funeral in Westminster 
Abbey, both Lords and Commons at- 
tending to do honour to one who had 
shed a lustre upon his age. 

A momentous year was this same year 
1643 to Milton, fraught with household 
bitterness. He had been married but a 
few months when we find him longing 
for a divorce. Professor Masson has 
laboured assiduously and conscientiously 
to clear up this painful episode. For 
our own part, we incline strongly to his 
opinion, that to a nature like Milton’s, 
unsuitability and lack of quick sym- 
pathy would make the marriage tie well- 
nigh unendurable. His great complaint 
was inability for “fit and matchable con- 
versation ;” and in the introduction to 
his Treatise he says: “ He that by adven- 
turing shall be so happy as with success 
to ease and set free the minds of in- 
genuous and apprehensive men from 
this neediess thraldom; he that can 
prove it lawful and just to claim the 
performance of a fit and matchable con- 
versation no less essential to the prime 
scope of marriage than the gift of bodily 
conjunction, or else to have an equal 
plea of divorce as well as for that cor- 
poral deficiency ; he that can but lend 
us the clue that winds out this labyrinth 
of servitude to such a reasonable and 
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expedient liberty as this—deserves to 
be reckoned amongst the public bene- 
factors of civil and human life, above 
the inventors of wine and oil.” This 
extract abundantly proves that it was 
an absence of adaptability and a non- 
communion of mind and spirit between 
the two persons joined in marriage 
bonds which caused him to put forth 
his famous Treatise. The agony which 
Milton endured could have been no 
slight or temporary feeling: his nature 
was deep and sensitive, and the want 
of sympathy and communion was as 
disastrous to his soul as would be the de- 
privation of light and air to the body. 
This much should be grasped in con- 
sidering this melancholy epoch in his 
career. And she, too, the partner of his 
life, the Oxfordshire girl of seventeen, 
must also be pitied. Sad indeed must 
it have been for her. At this distance 
of time we can have but one feeling, 
that of profound sympathy for the two. 
It was not to be expected that when 
once Milton had taken up a subject he 
would let it fall from remembrance by 
neglect. Accordingly, in this matter of 
Divorce we find he grew bolder, and 
brought out a second edition of his 
Treatise, addressing it “To the Parlia- 
ment of England and the Assembly.” 
The author's idea of the greatness of 
his enterprise, as his biographer points 
out, had grown and grown the more he 
brooded on it. One side of the question 
he appears to have insufliciently con- 
sidered, and that is the position of the 
wife in the matter. He obviously con- 
siders that the right of divorce is a 
purely personal one pertaining to the 
husband if he choose to exercise it. 
His honesty was undoubted, and he had 
a wholesome contempt for the kind of 
criticism which charged him with “ sap- 
ping the foundations of society.” But 
there can be no doubt, we think, after 
perusing the extracts from the tracts 
which Mr. Masson gives, that Milton 
arrogated a superior power to the man 
as being higher than the woman. Into 
the whole controversy, however, we 
cannot enter here; nor is there any 
necessity so to do, and we leave it with 


the single remark that the biographer 
has treated it in the most judicious, 
and, to our thinking, satisfactory 
manner. 

The second book of the history in- 
creases in interest, dealing as it does 
with one of the most prominent events 
of the Civil War, the battle of Marston 
Moor. In the year 1644, though Lon- 
don was almost universally Presbyterian, 
the case was wholly different in the 
country and in the army. With regard 
to the latter, Baillie laments that “ the 
Independents have so managed matters 
that more than two-thirds of the officers 
are Independents.” At least this was 
quite true as regards Manchester's 
forces, and the head of the army In- 
dependents was  Lieutenant-General 
Cromwell, who was already spoken of 
as “the great Independent.” After 
Manchester had been to Cambridge 
University on a visit of puryation 
(amongst the ejected heads of colleges 
being tlie grandfather of Laurence 
Sterne, of “ Tristram Shandy” fame), 
he set out in May, accompanied by 
Cromwell, to join his forces to those of 
Fairfax and the Scots, then about to 
besiege the Marquis of Newcastle in 
York. Prince Rupert compelled them 
to raise the siege, and joining his army 
with the Marquis’s garrison, the Prince 
offered battle on Marston Moor. This 
was the bloodiest engagement of the 
whole war, the numbers slain being up- 
wards of four thousand in three hours. 
The result, as regards Cromwell, was of 
the highest moment. Speaking of the 
enemy afterwards, he said, “ God gave 
them as stubble to our swords.” The 
news could not be suppressed that it 
was mainly owing to Cromwell that the 
victory had been achieved. His star 
was in the ascendant, and do what they 
would the Presbyterians could not ob- 
scure its splendour. Concurrently with 
the progress of the popular cause is 
noted the spread of the idea of Tolera- 
tion ; and we find that shortly after the 
battle of Marston Moor the Parliament 
and the Assembly were to set them- 
selves to the cunsideration of two sub- 
jects—the principle of Toleration and 
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the English Sects and Sectaries. Upon 
the growth of the modern idea of To- 
leration, Professor Masson well says :— 


“Hallam finds it in the ‘ Utopia’ of Sir 
Thomas More (1480—1535), and in the ha- 
rangues of the Chancellor I’ Hépital of France 
(1505—1573); and there may have been others. 
But the history of the idea, as a practical or 
political notion, lies within a more precise 
range. Out of what, within Europe of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, was the 
practical form of the idea bred? Out of pain, 
out of suffering, out of persecution: not pain 
inflicted constantly on one and the same sec- 
tion of men, or on any two opposed sections 
alternately ; but pain revolving, pain circulated, 
pain distributed, till the whole round of the 
compass of sects had felt it in turn, and the 
only principle of its prevention gradually 
dawned on the common consciousness! In 
every persecuted cause, honestly conducted, 
there was a throe towards the birth of this 
great principle. Every persecuted cause 
claimed at least a toleration for itself from the 
established power; and so, by a kind of ac- 
cumulation, the cause that had been last 
persecuted had more of a tendency to toleration 
in it, and became gg more tolerant, 
than the others. This, I think, might be 
proved. The Church of England was more 
tolerant than the Church of Rome, and Scot- 
tish Presbyterianism or Scottish Puritanism 
was more tolerant (though the reverse is 
usnally asserted) than the Church of England 

rior to 1640. Not to the Church of England, 

owever, nor to Scottish Presbyterianism, nor 
to English Puritanism at large, does the honour 
of the first perception of the full principle of 
Liberty of Conscience, and its first assertion in 
English speech, belong. That honour has to 
be assigned, I believe, to the Independents 
generally, and to the Baptists in particular.” 


The whole chapter in which this 
subject of Toleration is dealt with is 
one of engrossing interest, and testifies 
again to the compiler’s industry. It 
appears that in a Confession, or Declara- 
tion of Faith, put forth in 1611 by the 
English Baptists in Amsterdam, there 
occurs this article :—“ The magistrate is 
not to meddle with religion, or matters 
of conscience, nor compel men to this 
or that form of religion ; because Christ 
is the King and Lawgiver of the 
Church and Conscience.” This is said 
to be the first expression of the abso- 
lute principle of Liberty of Conscience 
categorically expressed by any body of 
Christians ; and it must be admitted 
that we have scarcely got so far in 
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toleration in this present year eighteen 
hundred and seventy-three. One thing 
is especially remarkable about the period 
of this portion of Mr. Masson’s history, 
and that is the great mental activity 
which prevailed. Pamphlets, books, 
and tracts were poured forth containing 
learning and eloquence fully equal to 
those of later times, and controversies 
were conducted with singular skill. 
Occasionally equivocal terms were used 
in the religious discussions which had 
both touches of humour and of bitterness 
in them, as in the case of Mr. Thomas 
Hill, one of the select preachers before 
the Houses of Parliament. Denouncing 
Toleration, he reminded Parliament that 
all tendency to that way of thinking 
was unfaithfulness to the Covenant, and 
that “ to set the door so wide open as to 
tolerate all religions would be to make 
London an Amsterdam, and would cer- 
tainly lead to Amsterdamnation!” In 
giving the details of the religious con- 
tentions, Mr. Masson interlineates his 
matter with pleasant sketches of Roger 
Williams, Goodwin, and other well- 
known leaders of religious bodies ; and 
he also furnishes excellent summaries 
of the doctrines of many of the sects. 
In the Familists we appear to have had 
Pantheists, for they held that “in all 
things, angels, devils, men, women, 
there is but one spirit of life, which 
absolutely and essentially is God ;” 
“that nothing is everlasting but the life 
and essence of God which now is in all 
creatures ;” whilst in the Soul-Sleepers, 
or Moralists, we appear to have had 
Materialists. They held that body and 
soul were one mortality, and that the 
notion of a soul as an essence distinct 
from the bodily organism was a delu- 
sion. Curious details of other sects 
follow. Vagaries of this description 
were naturally very offensive to the As- 
sembly, and we accordingly find the 
divines entering into a war against 
them. Nine special offenders were set 
forth to be punished, amongst them 
being “ Mr. John Milton, of Aldersyate 
Street.” The Independents in the As- 
sembly, to whom these proceedings were 
distasteful, were not strong enongh to 
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prevent them ; but luckily, just when 
the Presbyterians were dealing success- 
fully as they thought with the Sectaries 
and Tolerationists, in strode Oliver 
Cromwell for their deliverance. The re- 
sult was that an Accommodation Order 
was passed for the benefit of the offen- 
ders. It immediately became seen that, 
instead of quarrelling over beliefs, it 
would be far better if Parliament and the 
Assembly would consult as to the safety 
of the nation. Accordingly the army 
was readjusted, and Cromwell got his 
point of shelving Manchester, and the 
appointment of Fairfax as commander- 
in-chief. Shortly before this, Laud had 
been brought to trial and executed on 
Tower Hill. “He died brave, raspy, 
and High Church to the last.” The 
year 1645 opened with brighter pro- 
spects for the party of the people. 

We have seen that Milton was de- 
nounced amongst the Sectaries, and held 
to be a very dangerous person. Little, 
however, did he fear that, but went on 
his own course, true to his conscience 
in everything. We now find him, 
amongst other works, issuing a Tract 
upon Education, in which he gave ut- 
terance to the most enlightened views. 
His scheme was exceedingly elaborate, 
embracing all branches of learning for 
the various stages of age. It was also 
his object to make educaticn in his 
proposed Academy as good for war as 
for peace; “and therefore he would 
blend the Spartan discipline with the 
Athenian culture.” The plan was not 
only in advance of the conceptions of 
his own time, but also, in some points, 
of ours. Dr. Johnson, who, however, 
as is well known, scarcely ever did jus- 
tice to Milton in anything, criticised the 
plan for a Reformed Education inimi- 
eally. The simple fact, as we can see 
now, is that the scheme was too good. 
With many classes of intellect, or de- 
ficiency of intellect, it would be a 
failure ; but it stands as another monu- 
ment of the liberality of that mind 
which was ever yearning to advance 
freedom, truth, and knowledge. As 
Mr. Masson himself remarks on this 
matter :— 


“That in Milton’s scheme which is now 
obsolete is its determinate intertwining of the 
whole business of the acquisition of know- 
ledge with the process of reading in other 
languages than the vernacular. This taken 
out of the Scheme, all the rests lasts, and is 
as good now, and perhaps as needful, as it 
was in Milton’s time. Above all, the whole 
moral glow that pervades the T'’ract on Educa- 
tion, the mood of magnanimity in which it is 
conceived and written, and the faith it incul- 
cates in the powers of the young human spirit 
if rightly nurtured and directed, are merits 
everlasting.” 


This Education topic is one upon which 
we should much like to dwell, and on 
which possibly many things could be 
broached of general interest in the pre- 
sent position of affairs in England, but 
we must forbear. 

Shortly after the issue of his Tract 
came an attack upon Milton by Mr. 
Herbert Palmer before the two Houses 
of Parliament. Mr. Palmer waxed hot 
against Toleration, and declared that 
Mr. Milton’s tract on Divorce richly 
deserved burning by the hangman. This 
attack was succeeded by a complaint 
against the poet for infringing the rules 
ot the Stationers’ Company by publish- 
ing his works without authorization, 
contrary to the express ordinance of 
Parliament. The result was that another 
Ordinance was passed forbidding un- 
licensed printing. This, however, the 
author detied, and the Committee of In- 
vestigation decided to let him alone. But 
the incident was not without good fruit. 
It led to one of the finest bursts of 
Milton’s eloquence. For splendid writing 
few of his prose works can compare with 
the “ Areopagitica,” a speech for the 
liberty of unlicensed printing. Mr. 
Masson admits this, though he says he 
has sometimes been angry at the choice 
of this alone, by most persons, when 
speaking of Milton as a prose writer, as 
his most prominent work. The fact 
remains, however, that it is a rare speci- 
men of concentrated power and literary 
skill. He saw the importance of books 
to the Commonwealth. “ Books are not 
absolutely dead things, but do contain 
a potency of life in them to be as active 
as that soul whose progeny they are. 
As good almost kill a man as kill a 
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good book. Who kills a man killsa 
reasonable creature—God’s image ; but 
he who destroys a good book kills reason 
itself—kills the image of God, as it were, 
in the eye. Many a man lives a burden 
to the earth ; but a good book is the 
precious life-blood of a master-spirit, 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose 
toa life beyond life.” Thus he eloquently 
pleads for what has been one of the 
most effective humanizers and regenera- 
tors of the world. His whole arguments 
and declamation are close and sustained, 
and the pamphlet gives in its course 
some inkling of the extensive studies 
which had occupied Milton. Confirma- 
tion is also afforded in its pages of the 
fact that he had completely broken from 
Presbyterianism, and lamented its sway 
in the Westminster Assembly. It is 
impossible to resist quoting one extract 
exhibiting keen satire of the notion that 
we should have appointed “ ministers” 
or “ custodians” of religion. Milton had 
progressed very far in an independency 
unknown to the Independents, if we 
are to judge from this, in regard to 
“ being religious by deputy ” :— 


“ There is not any burden that some would 
gladlier post off to another than the charge 
und care of their religion. There be—who 
knows not that there be ?—of Protestants and 
professors who live and die in as arrant and 
unplicit faith as any lay Papist of Loretto. A 
wealthy man, addicted to his pleasure and 
profits, finds religion to be a traflic so en- 
tangled, and of so many piddling accounts, 
that of all mysteries he cannot skill to keep a 
stock going in that trade. What should he 
do? Fain he would have the name to be 
religious; fain he would bear up with his 
neighbours in that. What does he therefore 
but resolves to give over toiling, and to find 
himself out some factor, to whose care and 
credit he may commit the whole managing of 
his religious affairs : some Divine of note and 
estimation, éiat must be. To him he adheres; 
resigns the whole warehouse of his religion, 
with all the locks and keys, into his custody ; 
and indeed makes the very person of that man 
his Religion—esteems his associating with him 
a sutticient evidence and commendatory of his 
own piety. So that a man may say his re- 
ligion is now no more within himself, but is 
become a dividual movable, and goes and 
comes near him according as that good man 
frequents the house. He entertains him, gives 
him gifts, feasts him, lodges him ; his Religion 
comes home at night, prays, is liberally supt 
and sumptuously laid to sleep, rises, is saluted ; 
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and, after the malmsey or some well-spiced 
brewage, and better breakfasted than He 
whose morning appetite would have gladly fed 
on green figs between Bethany and Jerusalem, 
his Religion walks abroad at eight, and leaves 
his kind entertainer in the shop, trading all 
day without his Religion.” 


There is a vein of no common humour 
running ¢hrough this passage which 
would have been well employed in deal- 
ing with a similar prostitution of reli- 
gion in our own day. The tradesman 
now too frequently ignores his religion 
after Sunday is over, and appears on 
the Monday, or ought to appear, to 
summonses charging him with the 
adulteration of substances, food and 
otherwise, which he is in the habit of 
vending. It would also have been 
instructive to read Milton’s views on 
the religious differences and difficulties 
of the day, if, indeed, he could have 
retained sufficient composure to deal 
with them. 

We will not linger longer over this 
portion of the biography than to give 
the following specimen of Milton’s fine, 
nervous eloquence from the “ Areopa- 
gitica,” in which he defends the exist- 
ing Sects, and pursues manfully his 
pleadings for ‘‘a grander Toleration.” 
It is such lofty writing as this which 
has given him pre-eminence in a field 
even where he has not won his richest 
laurels :— 


** By all concurrence of signs, and by the 
general instinct of holy and devout men, as 
they daily and solemnly express their thoughts, 
God is decreeing to begin some new and great 
yeriod in his Church, even to the reforming of 
Xeformation itself. What does He then but 
reveal himself to his servants, and, as his 
manner is, first to us Englishmen—I say, as 
his manner is, first to us, though we mark not 
the method of his counsels and are unworthy ? 
Behold now this vast City, a city of refuge, the 
mansion-house of Liberty, ee and 
surrounded with his protection. The shop of 
War hath not there more hammers and anvils 
working, to fashion out the plates and instru- 
mentsof armed Justice indefence of beleaguered 
Truth, than be pens and heads there, sitting 
by their studious lamps, musing, searching, 
revolving new notions and ideas, wherewith to 
present, as with their homage and fealty, the 
approaching Reformation: others are fast read- 
ing, trying all things, assenting to the force of 
reason and convincement. What could a man 
require more from a Nation so pliant and so 
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prone to seek after knowledge? What wants 
there to such a towardly and pregnant soil 
but wise and faithful labourers, to make a 
knowing people, a nation of prophets, of sages, 
and of worthies? . . . Where there is much 
desire to learn, there of necessity will be much 
arguing, much writing, many opinions; for 
Opinion in good men is but Knowledge in the 
making. Under these fantastic terrors of 
Sect and Schism we wrong the earnest and 
zealous thirst after knowledge and understand- 
ing which God hath stirred up in this city. 
at some lament of, we rather should rejoice 
at, should praise rather this pious forwardness 
among men to reassume the ill-deputed care 
of their Religion into their own hands again. 
‘ As in a body, when the blood is fresh, 
the spirits pure and vigorous, not only to vital, 
but to rational faculties, and those in the 
acutest and the pertest operations of art and 
subtlety, it argues in what good plight and 
constitution the body is, so, when the cheerful- 
ness of the people is so sprightly up as that it 
has not only wherewith to guard well its own 
freedom and safety but to spare, and to bestow 
upon the solidest and sublimest points of 
controversy and new invention, it betokens us 
not degenerated, nor drooping to a fatal decay, 
but casting off the old and wrinkled skin of 
corruption to outlive these pangs and wax 
oung again, entering the glorious ways of 
ruth and prosperous virtue, destined to 
become great and honourable in these latter 
ages. Methinks I see in my mind a noble and 
puissant nation rousing herself like a strong 
man after sleep, and shaking her invincibie 
locks ; methinks I see her as an eagle renewing 
her mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled 
eyes at the full mid-day beam ; purging and 
unsealing her long-abused sight at the fountain 
itself of heavenly radiance, while the whole 
noise of timorous and flocking birds, with those 
also that love the twilight, flutter about, 
amazed at what she means, and in their en- 
vious gabble would prognosticate a year of 
Sects and Schisms.” 


Milton’s trouble with the Stationers 
was revived again, but ultimately dis- 
missed by the Lords ; and we speedily find 
him following up his previous Divorce 
tracts by two other treatises entitled 
the “Tetrachordon” and the “ Colas- 
terion.” The former is specially interest- 
ing now, beyond the purpose for which 
it was written, as indicating Milton's 
opinions on two topics of current con- 
troversy—Woman’s Rights and Teeto- 
talism and the Permissive Bill. The 
great poet held the doctrine of woman’s 
inferiority to man; but it would be 
contrary to his nature to be illiberal, 
and accordingly we find him saying: 


“‘ Man is not to hold woman as a servant, 
but receives her into a part of that 
empire which God proclaims him tw, 
though not equally, yet largely, as his 
own image and glory ; for it is no small 
glory to him that a creature so like him 
should be made subject to him. Not 
but that particular exceptions may have 
place—if she exceed her husband in 
prudence and dexterity, and he con- 
tentedly yield ; for then a superior and 
more natural law comes in—that the 
wiser should govern the less wise, 
whether male or female.” On the second 
point there are passages in the treatise 
which defend by implication a Permis- 
sive Bill to drink, and not a Permissive 
Bill to prevent drinking. The biographer 
says, justly we think, that Milton’s prin- 
ciple of liberty would have bound him 
to oppose a Bill in the sense generally 
understood, though he would perhaps 
have done so reluctantly. In the 
“*Colasterion,” the acute pamphleteer 
administered a sound castigation to his 
critics. 

The third book of the history treats 
of the Long Parliament and the West- 
minster Assembly, with the successes 
of the New Model, as the newly recon- 
stituted army was called. It speedily 
showed that it was an organization by 
no means to be laughed at, and its pro- 
ceedings reached the culminating point 
with the battle of Naseby. The ro- 
mantic episode of Montrose’s doings in 
Scotland is told in such style as to 
beget a lively interest in the narration 
on the part of the reader. The story is 
certainly one of the most singular in 
history, and the meteor-like appearance 
of the Scotch warrior is only equalled 
by his meteor-like disappearance. The 
fickleness of fortune was never more 
strikingly exemplified. The King’s 
flight to the Scots, with the negotia- 
tions at Newcastle, can only be referred 
to, the details being sufficiently familiar 
to all readers of history. The biogra- 
phical portion of the book brings us to 
the reconciliation of Milton with his 
wife, the negotiations to this end having 
been conducted with delicacy and 
cleverness, the reunion nipping in the 
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bud the poet’s project of a second 
marriage. What is of more interest to 
the literary student, perhaps, is the 
appearance in 1645 of Milton’s first 
collection of Poems, the songs in which 
were set to music by Henry Lawes. 
This volume consisted of two parts ; 
the first containing English Poems— 
Comus, the Ode to the Nativity, L’Al- 
legro, Il Penseroso, &c. ; and the second 
the Latin poems. The motto he chose 
for the volume was both graceful and 
yet indicated the hope which animated 
him in the midst of other compo- 
sitions :— 


«Some green thing round the brow, 
Lest ill tongues hurt the poet yet to be.” 


The printer of the poems, Moseley, 
appears to have been a man of consider- 
able prescience, for we find him saying 
in a preface to the volume—“ Let the 
event guide itself which way it will, I 
shall deserve of the age by bringing into 
the light as true a birth as the Muses 
have brought forth since our famous 
Spenser wrote ; whose poems in these 
English ones are as rarely imitated as 
sweetly excelled. Reader, if thou art 
eagle-eyed to censure their worth, I am 
not fearful to expose them to thy 
exactest perusal.” It was about this 
time that the poet wrote his anti- 
Presbyterian Sonnet, and in this well- 
known severe punishment of Edwards 
and Baillie—to whom some reminder 
of the kind had long been due—we 
find the stinging assurance that ‘‘ New 
Presbyter is but Old Priest writ large.” 
Domestic details of the Powell family, 
and of the poet’s life in Barbican, 
complete one of the most agreeable 
divisions of the volume. 

From 1646 to January 1649, the 
principal object of English history was 
of course the belligerent Charles, and 
accordingly the last important book of 
Mr. Masson’s volume deals with the 
closing vicissitudes of his life. The 
King’s intrigues, which, as might be 
expected from a Stuart, were proceeding 
with two opposite parties at the same 
time, occupy a large portion of the nar- 
tative, together with the efforts of the 
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Queen, conducted from France. Charles’s 
surrender by the Scots to the captivity 
of Holmby House, his subsequent ab- 
duction by Joyce and his negotiations 
while at Hampton Court, are succinctly 
narrated, and, considering the weighti- 
ness of the matters involved, inclosed 
within small compass of words and sen- 
tences. It seemed occasionally, even at 
the eleventh hour of the struggle, as 
though the Commonwealth would be 
wrecked, partly through the ignorance 
and partly through the folly of its pro- 
fessed friends and supporters. The City 
tumults belonged to those things which 
rank between a blunder and a crime, 
hard to define as either, and partaking 
a little of the nature of both. Many 
of the best Presbyterians, whose in- 
terests they were intended to serve, 
were disgusted with these proceed- 
ings, and withdrew from what they 
felt to be mob-dictation. Fairfax ar- 
riving in London, however, the Houses 
were reinstated, and severe measures 
taken against some of the offenders, 
The Lord Mayor and four Aldermen 
were impeached and imprisoned, and 
the arrest and indictment of twelve 
other persons for high treason was or- 
dered. Amongst the ringleaders in the 
outrage on the two Houses was a “ Mr. 
John Milton, junior ;” but nothing was 
eventually done in this matter, it being 
only desired to exercise a little salutary 
terror over the minds of the inhabitants 
of London. In the matter of the Army 
Proposals, and the Nineteen Propositions 
of the Parliament, which Charles played 
off against each other, Cromwell steered 
a middle and statesmanlike course. 
Suspicions, meanwhile, were thrown out 
against the great Commoner, and Lil- 
burne, the Leveller, threatened to pull 
him down summarily from the great 
height he had already attained. Crom- 
well preserved his equanimity, and in a 
letter written at this period, said— 
“Though it may be, for the present, 
a cloud may lie over our actions to 
those who are not acquainted with the 
grounds of them, yet we doubt not but 
God will clear our integrity and inno- 
cency from any other ends we aim at 
NN 
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but His Glory and the Public Good.” 
Triumphant in the Second Civil War, 
there was no room left for carping 
against Cromwell, though, during its 
progress, as Mr. Masson says, he fought 
with the rope round his neck, if ever 
general did. On him had depended the 
great question whether Royalism should 
again lift up its head in England, and 
if the King had succeeded, his eminence 
had marked him out as the first ob- 
ject of vengeance. But failure was not 
to be; the word had never hitherto 
found a place in Cromwell’s vocabulary, 
and it would ill beseem him to spell 
out its disastrous characters now. The 
King was beaten, and shortly after- 
wards we find the House adopting that 
important document known as the 
Grand Army Remonstrance. Important 
events rapidly succeeded each other ; 
the King was recalcitrant ; the Com- 
mons could not and would not give 
way ; and, finally, came the grand tra- 
gedy, the trial and execution of the 
Monarch. This is an event upon which 
we shall not dilate, for are not the details 
thereof to be found in the books of the 
historians, with every shade of colour 
attributed to the deed, according to the 
bias of the writer? Some have pictured 
it in the most glowing terms, whilst 
others have thrown upon it the blackest 
and most damnable of colours. What 
most interests us now in connection 
with it is the fact that whilst the sen- 
tenced King was at St. James’s, Milton 
had commenced a pamphlet justifying 
the execution of the King. He set him- 
self to establish the proposition that it 
had always been lawful, through all 
time, for any who had the power to call 
a tyrant to account, to depose him, and, 
if necessary, to execute him, if the 
Magistrate whose duty it was had failed 
to do so. The pamphlet was not 
finished, however, before King Charles 
died on the scaffold at Whitehall. 

The last glimpses we have of the poet 
himself in this instalment of the biogra- 
phy are obtained in times of trouble for 
the Barbican household. The Powells, 
who had been resident with him, had 
fallen into great difficulties, and by and 


by came the death of his wife’s father. 
Mr. Powell had not been long buried be- 
fore there was another funeral in which 
Milton was even more deeply concerned, 
namely, that of his own father. Partly 
for its value as a sketch, and partly as 
a fair specimen of Mr. Masson’s literary 
execution, we append this portrait of 
Mr. Milton, senior, confident that it will 
be perused with genuine pleasure :— 


**Who can part with this father of one of 
the greatest of Englishmen without a last look 
of admiration and respect! Nearly fifty years 
ago, in the last years of Elizabeth’s reign, we 
saw him, an ‘ingeniose man’ from Oxfordshire 
detached from his Roman Catholic kindred 
there, and setting up in London in the business 
of scrivenership, with music for his private 
taste and a name of some distinction already 
among the musicians and composers of his 
time. Then came the happy days of his 
married life in Bread Street, all through 
James’s reign, his business prospering and 
music still his delight, but his three surviving 
children growing up about him and his heart 
full of generous resolves for their education, 
and especially of pride in that one of them on 
whose high promise teachers and neighbours 
were always dilating. Then to Cambridge 
University went this elder son, followed in 
time by the younger, the father consenting to 
miss their presence, and instructing them to 
spare no use of his worldly substance for their 
help in the paths they might choose. It had 
been somewhat of a disappointment to him 
when, after seven years, the elder had returned 
from the University with his original destina- 
tion for the Church utterly forsworn, and with 
such avewed loathings for the whole condition 
of things in Church and State as seemed to bar 
the prospect of any other definite profession. 
There had been the recompense, indeed, of 
that son’s graceful and perfected youth, of the 
haughty nobleness of soul that blazed through 
his loathings, and of his acquired reputation 
for scholarship and poetry. And so, in the 
country retreat at Horton, as age was begin- 
ning to come upon the good father, and he was 
releasing himself from the cares of business, 
how pleasant it had been for him, and for the 
placid, invalid mother, to have their elder son 
wholly to themselves, their one daughter con- 
tinuing meanwhile in London after her first 
husband’s decease, and their younger son also 
mainly residing there for his law-studies. 
What though the son so domiciled with them 
was growing up to manhood, still without a 
profession, still absorbed in books and poetry, 
doing exactly as he liked, and in fact more the 
ruler of them than they were of him? Who 
could interfere with such a son, and why had 
God given them abundance but that such a 
son might have the leisure he desired? All in 
all, one cannot doubt that those years of re- 
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tirement at Horton had been the most peaceful 
on which the old man could look back. But 
those years had come to an end. The sad 
spring of 1637 had come ; the invalid wife had 
died, and he had been left in widowhood. 
Little in the ten years of his life since then 
but a succession of. shiftings and troubles! 
For a while still at Horton, sauntering about 
the church and in daily communion with the 
grave it contained, his younger son and that 
son’s newly-wedded wife coming to keep him 
company while the elder was on his travels. 
Then, after the elder son’s return, the outbreak 
of the political tumults, and the sad convul- 
sion of everything. In this convulsion his two 
sons had taken opposite sides, the elder ever 
treasuring up wrath against himself by his 
vehement writings for the Parliamentarians. 
How should an old man judge in such a case ? 
The Horton household now broken up, he had 
gone for a time with Christopher and his wife 
to Reading, but only to be tossed back to 
London and the safer protection of John... . 
His Bible and music-books left in his room 
may have been the mementoes of his last 
occupations. He was buried March 15, 1646-7, 
in the chancel of the church of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, not far from Barbican ; and the 
entry, ‘John Milton, gentleman, 15, amon 
the ‘ Burialls in March, 1646,’ may be sti 
looked at with interest in the registers of that 
parish.” 

Amongst other biographical sketches 
with which the volume is interspersed 
is one of the celebrated Alexander Hen- 
derson, an especial favourite of the 
author, and a man who really seems to 
have been worthy of the high admira- 
tion bestowed upon him. But the 
author has a special gift in bringing 
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before us the persons with whom he 
has to deal by a few simple, powerful 
strokes, which leave an indelible im- 
pression upon the mind, and by whose 
aid we obtain more knowledge of the 
characters than could frequently be 
gained by the close study of professed 
biographies. 

Such is a brief glance at the more 
important portions of the new addition 
to Professor Masson’s work, which is 
written with all his well-known lucidity 
and clearness of diction. If we had 
any objection at all to take to his style it 
would be that now and then, in striving 
after simplicity, he descends to the col- 
loquial. But on the whole he rises to 
the dignity of his theme. Enthusiasm 
for his subject, without which no good 
biography can ever be written, Mr. 
Masson possesses in abundance, besides, 
perhaps, more knowledge of the time of 
which he is writing than any other per- 
son living. The further prosecution and 
completion of his task cannot fail to be 
followed with unflagging interest. The 
final result will be such as may well 
satisfy the author: he will not only 
have achieved the apotheosis of one of 
the most illustrious of Englishmen, but 
have faithfully chronicled and repro- 
duced the times in which he lived, for 
the benefit of the future student, the 
man of letters, and the philosopher. 


GeorGce Barnett Smits. 


MY TIME, AND WHAT I’VE DONE WITH IT. 


BY F, C, BURNAND., 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
MY VISITORS—I AM PUZZLED—A DIVER- 


SION AND A POSTPONEMENT—LETTER 
FOR LEAVE—A PICNIC ON THE RIVER, 


In my room, to my utter surprise, I 
found Uncle Van, and, of all persons in 
the world, Mr. Verney. This room was 
a very small one, of an unassuming sim- 
plicity. Uncle Clym seemed to be 
quite at home in it. Not so Mr. 
Verney. He was cabin’d, cribb’d, con- 
fined by my four walls, and was expand- 
ing his chest, and breathing with as much 
ditficulty, apparently, as he might have 
experienced in a diving-bell. 

I never yet saw the room that was 
not too small for Mr. Verney, or for 
which he was not too big. Yet in 
any new place his manner was courtly 
in the extreme. He bowed, so it seemed, 
reverentially to the easy chair, politely 
saluted the ordinary chairs, was affable 
with the table, and would, on no account, 
ignore the presence of the fire-irons. 
The furniture were his audience, as was 
everything animate, or inanimate, in his 
world. In a looking-glass he was not 
himself, but himself in a new character, 
to be apostrophized, addressed, and ap- 
pealed to. This reflection of himself in 
a mirror was, invariably, to Mr. Verney, 
the creation of a sort of “ Charles his 
friend,” the confidant of the hero in a 
drama, into whose patient ear the sorrows 
of his chief have to be poured, and who 
represents the medium through which 
all the mysteries of the plot are to be 
made known to the spectators. 

Mr. Verney, in my little room, re- 
minded me of the Genie in the yellow 
copper vessel fastened with Solomon’s 
seal. He was still more like the Genie 
when he subsequently emerged into 


what he styled “ Heaven’s own pure 
unadulterated air,” and expanded his 
chest in the College quadrangle, or, as 
we called it, the School-yard. 

Thus, astonished as I was at the pre- 
sence of my visitors, I was quite prepared 
for Mr. Verney’s entire appropriation of 
the room, of Uncle Clym, and, in fact, 
of Holyshade College in general. 

“Kee, kee, kee,” snuffled and 
chuckled Uncle Van, shaking my 
hand, or rather letting me shake his, 
which then dropped helplessly at his 
side, like a broken pump-handle, 

Mr. Verney saluted me in his most 
Louis Quinze-ish style, giving his back 
the graceful outward bend of a shoe- 
horn, and advancing his left leg in such 
an attitude as suggested, either that he 
was about to display pinions and soar 
through the ceiling, or that he was but 
waiting for the music, in order to walk 
a minuet de la cour. 

“Tam so glad to see you,” I said, 
being in fact uncertain as to whether I 
was more puzzled, or pleased, by their 
visit. 


Were they come to take me out, or 
were they expecting me to show them 
over the College? Lastly, when they 


had subtracted themselves from my 
company, would the remainder be one 
sovereign in my pocket? I knew I 
couldn’t expect this from the exchequer 
of Frampton’s Court, but I thought I 
might calculate on Uncle Van. 

A schoolboy’s table of relationship is 
graduated by a pecuniary scale. A 
father is worth so much per annum. 
A grandmother, or grandfather, so much 
a-piece ; or the pair together a lump 
sum down, and have done with them. 
Bachelor uncles, and spinster aunts, are 
“safe tips ;” while married ones are not 
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to be relied on fora sixpence. Every 
relation can have his sovereign’s worth, 
or half-sovereign’s worth, of a school- 
boy’s affection, just as the schoolboy 
can go and have his fourpenn’orth, or 
twopenn’orth, of luxury at the “sock” 
shop. ‘Tis a mean-spirited world at 
best, and money is the power after 
all. You can buy guests, as you can 
buy dolls ; you can buy opinions, you 
can buy friendship ; in short, what is 
there you cannot buy, from a penn’orth 
of nuts to an Act of Parliament, if you 
have but sufficient money ? 

IT am bound, however, to say that I 
liked my two visitors, apart from any 
valuable considerations into which Mr. 
Verney had neyer for a moment entered ; 
but I should have liked Uncle Van 
more, could I have looked upon his 
bidding me “Good-bye” as equivalent 
to twenty shillings, or half-a-sovereign. 

“T tought tat I vouldt come to zee 
you—he-he-he,” said Uncle Van, ner- 
vously playing a jingling accompani- 
ment with halfpence and keys in his 
trousers’ pockets, ‘‘because ve ‘ave a 
leetle tinner ’ere, ant ve go avays after- 
varts. Your aunt i 

“Ts Aunt Clym here?” I asked, 
rather astonished. 

“He, he, he—oh no,” chuckled 
Uncle Van, “she is at ’ome, but as te 
Baa-lamps—it is our clup—come ’ere to 
tine tese evenin’—I tell your aunt tat 
I vill take te occasion to zee ’ow you get 
on, and vat you tink of it all.” 

“Thank you, uncle.” 

It occurred to me that he had not 
satisfied either himself, or his nephew, 
by this account of the origin of his 
coming down to Holyshade. Why 
with Mr. Verney as a companion? Not 
at my aunt’s request, I should imagine. 
My countenance betrayed my question, 
which Mr. Verney proceeded to answer. 
Before he spoke, he waved his right 
hand in his most elegant manner, as 
though clearing the air of a cloud of 
objections, which might be floating 
about, like dust motes in a sunbeam. 

“Your uncle and myself,” he said, 
“belong to a society called the Baa- 
lambs, whose aim and object “ 


“T know,” I interrupted, rather 
rudely. Then, remembering what was 
due to my guest, I added—“ TI mean I 
recollect your telling me all about it at 
Ringhurst. You dine together and 
sing. So do we. We go up the river 
to Sulky Hall ‘ 

“ A place or a person ?” inquired Mr. 
Verney, who could not, allatonce, recover 
his accustomed suavity, after having his 
address thus ruthlessly mutilated by me. 
A sharp frost seemed to have suddenly 
nipped the flowers of his oratory in the 
bud, leaving nothing above ground but 
jagged and stunted stems. Where he 
had been diffuse, he now demanded 
precision of others. This was a mo- 
mentary phase in his conversational life, 
but it showed that he had been as com- 
pletely upset, as would have been a lame 
man, whose crutches had been unexpec- 
tedly kicked away from under him. 

“Sulky Hall is a place,” I answered, 
‘up the river. We pull up to there. 
Sometimes we dine, and have songs ; 
but there’s not always enough time for 
that. Ill get leave, and take you up 
now.” 

* No, tank you, ve ’ave not te time 
now. Te Baa-lamps vait at te ‘Otel, 
Mr. Verney is going to stop, and zo to- 
morrow, if your father does not send for 
you—he-he-he, you could take him to 
—he-he-he—Zulky ’All—he-he-he.” 

“‘T should indeed enjoy a blow on this 
lovely river,” said Mr. Verney, who had 
now regained his usual manner, “ espe- 
cially in such a neighbourhood, where 
we are on classic and historic water, 
which meanders through the verdant 
pastures like a silver-backed serpent 
in a basket of mulberry leaves. My 
daughters Carlotta and Julie, who are 
here fulfilling a professional engage- 
ment, would enjoy such a trip amaz- 
ingly, and we could halt at some little 
inn by the riverside, take our modest 
refreshment, a draught of home-brewed 
ale, with a head like the full bloom of 
a cauliflower, and the scent of the hop 
still lingering in its bubbles, served 
in a neat brown jug, with a handle fit 
for the grasp of a sturdy yeoman ; then, 
on the table, covered with a cloth as 
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white as snow, and as sweet as lavender, 
would be laid the clean old willow- 
pattern, a white wheaten loaf, a bright 
cheese as glossy as a new hat, and, per- 
‘yaps, a plateful of last year’s pippins, 
wrinkled, but pleasant as the phy- 
siognomy of a virtuous maiden aunt. 
Yes,” said Mr. Verney, coming to the 
end of his part, as it were, and drawing 
1 long breath, just to give him himself 
the chance of going on again easily, 
should any fresh simile occur to him, 
“yes, I shall enjoy it very much, and 
so doubtless, will they.” 

During Mr. Verney’s speech, I had 
been considering Uncle Van's remark as 
to my father sending for me, and having 
concluded that this was not one of my 
relative’s “ Jox,” but the prediction of an 
event which, for some reason or other, evi- 
dent to him, not to me, was far from im- 
probable, I determined to examine him 
on the subject. 

For my father to send for me was 
so very unlikely. I never had had, 
during my schooltime, any holidays, 
save at the regular times. My father 
had never been to see me, even on 
our Holyshadian Festival Days, when 
boys, in knee breeches and buckles, made 
speeches in Upper School, using their 
arms like those on the railway signal 
posts, and with about as much grace ; 
and other boys, dressed up in boating 
costumes, drank bad gooseberry wine at 
Sulky Hall, cheered Catherine-wheel 
rockets, and other features of the pyro- 
technic art displayed on the Eyot, and 
returned more or less the worse for the 
liquor and the excitement, to answer to 
their names at “lock-up”—on neither 
of these Festivals, there were only two, 
had my father, as yet, honoured me 
with his company. Yet all the world 
and his wife were there, and fathers and 
mothers, and brothers and sisters, and 
aunts and uncles, were about all day 
with Holyshadians. The boy who had 
no friends on this occasion was a melan- 
choly exception. The exceptions, unless 
invited out by more fortunate com- 
panions, became cynical, retired to the 
river, hid themselves in the playing 
fields, murmured at the giddy throng, 
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or lounged into “tap,” and consoled 
themselves with what Mr. Verney would 
have prebably styled “ somniferent 
malt.” 

Perhaps Uncle Van meant that my 
father was coming down, and would 
want me to meet him at the station. 
“ Was that it?” I asked. 

Uncle Van elevated his apologies for 
eyebrows, took off his spectacles, and 
stared at me, blankly. 

His conduct was so odd that I 
really began to think the society of 
the Baa-lambs, and the companion- 
ship of Mr. Verney, had had some effect 
on his watery brain; had made it 
boil perhaps, as he seemed to be steam- 
ing gently, like the outside of a silver 
urn at the first breath of the heat below, 
and was obliged to use a pocket hand- 
kerchief to his forehead. Then he re- 
plied— 

* He—your father—come ere ? 
no. Vyshouldt he? He cannot.” 

“ Cannot, Uncle?” 

*“ No, you know zo well as I. He 
vouldt not go avay now ; he is zo busy.” 

“In the City?” I asked. 

** No—tat is nothing—Cavanter toes 
all tat now: it is ott, very ott.” He 
meant “ odd.” 

I thought it was too, for we seemed 
to be talking at cross purposes. 

Mr. Verney referred to his watch. 

“We have,” said the last-mentioned 
gentleman, “only half-an-hour to walk 
to the hotel, to prepare ourselves for the 
conviviality of wine, with a libation of 
water—and soap, which we should find 
at its best in the neighbouring Royal 
town, whence this most useful commo- 
dity derives one of its most honoured 
titles.” Here he took up his hat. “ We 
must not keep our worshipful Bell- 
wether Pipkison and the Gregarious 
Lambs waiting. Perhaps Master Colvin 
would accompany us some way upon 
our road.” 

Uncle Van appeared so embarrassed 
by my questions, and so glad to be re- 
lieved from further conversation, that I 
did not acquiesce in Mr. Verney’s sug- 
gestion. 

I accompanied them only as far as 


Oh, 
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the bounds in that direction would 
permit, and for once, and only for once, 
I took advantage of their existence, and 
my uncle’s ignorance of their unimport- 
ance, to excuse myself from going into 
the town. As we were quitting my 
tutor’s, Uncle Van said— 

“You ’ave not ten ’eart from your 
father? No?” 

“No. Nothing particular. I hada 
letter three weeks ago, I think.” 

“ Um—kee—” here he made a noise 
which with any other person would have 
resulted in a whistle, expressive of being 
utterly perplexed. Uncle Van's noise bore 
a closer resemblance to the swearing of 
an angry kitten, than anything that I 
can call to mind, only without any of 
that intensity which a kitten throws 
into this peculiar sound. But I knew 
what it meant. He was bothered. 

“Tit he say noting?” he presently 
inquired. 

“ Nothing.” 

“Verrry ott. Ten per’aps I am 
witrong to mention it. I vill not. It 
vill come in time.” 

“ What will, Uncle?” 

“Te news—he, he, he—” here he 
laughed nervously and snortingly, but 
seemed to be putting himself more at 
his ease, as the prospect of parting from 
me grew less distant. 

“He vill sent for you, ant you vill 
‘ave a holiday. Sholly, eh? I vill not 
tell noting. Only your aunt tought 
tat you—” here he checked himself and 
laughed—*“ he, he, he—TI shall not let 
te cat out of te back. Atew.” 

“Good bye, Master Colvin. I shall 
see you to-morrow,” said Mr. Verney, 
waving his hand to me. 

I stood looking after them for some 
time, then revolving many things, I 
walked slowly back towards College. 
What could I be wanted at home for? 
I felt I should not be sorry to go, 
although I was enjoying myself to the 
full at Holyshade: which means that I 
was spending my time and my money 
with small profit to myself, though I 
have no doubt as to the benefits which 
my openhandedness conferred on the 
Holyshadian tradesmen, small and great. 
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I was rather more my own master at 
home than at school ; a state of things 
which was, I found, reversed in the 
case of most boys of my own age. 
Therefore, the prospect of a holiday in 
London, with the theatre, or perhaps 
even the opera, with which to finish the 
day’s amusements, was something to 
boast of to other boys, whose parents, 
being less anxious than was my father 
to force their manhood upon them 
unreasonably, treated them at home 
during the holidays on the principle, 
properly applied, that “ boys must be 
boys,” to be dealt with accordingly, 
and not to be allowed the licence of 
their elders, 

On the evening in question, I should 
have expatiated to my companions on the 
subject of my probable leave, had I not 
received a letter from Austin Comber- 
wood, who was still abroad, and who 
had filled several sheets with a graphic 
account of his recent tour. He said he 
had written to his mother and sister at 

tinghurst, and had told them that they 
must invite me for the summer vacation, 
as he was sure I should tire of London. 
He told me about the peasants of Brit- 
tany, their quaint customs, their ancient 
churches, and the striking scenes of 
various religious solemnities he had 
witnessed. ‘“ I do not understand much 
of what I see, nor I believe does Mr. 
Gwynn, my tutor (an M.A. of Bul- 
ford, to whom Mr. Venn, on leaving, 
was charged to resign me,) though 
he attempts to explain them to me. 
I miss our dear English Sundays at 
home, and the old church at White- 
boys, where nothing is done as Alice 
would have it. I write to tell her 
she should be here and see what I 
have seen; I fancy she would be less 
anxious for show and prettiness in 
church. You know I am intended to 
be a clergyman, and if I get quite strong 
and well again I shall go up to Bulford 
in another year. I don’t think, Cecil, 
you ever cared much, for these things. 
We like much in common, but I'm 
afraid that, as we grow up, we shan’t see 
so much of one another. Your letters 
have been very short, but I suppose you 
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have so many amusements, and so many 
friends at Holyshade, that youcan scarcely 
spare time to remember your old story- 
telling companion. Do you read Scott 
now? I do always.” And so the letter 
went on. Austin forgot no one of our 
former schoolfellows whom there might 
be a chance of my meeting. He would 
be remembered to the Biffords, and 
asked if I had seen Percival Floyd, of 
whose going into the army he was evi- 
dently unaware. It was a coincidence 
this letter of Austin’s, on this very night 
when I had seen Alice, without being 
able to speak with her, and had met 
Floyd. 

I began a reply to Austin, but bed- 
time, and the removal of the light, put 
an end to my scribbling, and the next 
morning, on my return from school, I 
received a letter from my father briefly re- 
questing my presence in town that same 
afternoon. I was to come ready dressed 
for dinner (which sounded, my tutor 
said, asif they wanted to eat me), and 
with a portmanteau supplied for a few 
days’ stay in London. 

A Holyshadian obtaining leave has 
generally several very important neces- 
saries requiring his instant attention. He 
must see that his “ going home things,” 
his hat, his tie, his gloves, and so forth, 
are a credit to himself, and his school. 
In the middle of a half there is 
generally a falling off in these respects ; 
and therefore, instead of being able to 
go up to town not only for dinner, but 
for the best part of the day, I was 
obliged to pass part of the forenoon, 
and the afternoon, in getting myself pro- 
perly rigged out, for this evidently very 
exceptional occasion. 

These things, though, could not be 
collected at a moment’s notice, and the 
tailor, who had had certain indispensable 
articles of clothing in hand for the past 
week, now protested that it was as much 
as he could do to let me have them by 
four o’clock. Such was the wretched 
state of my wardrobe (from my London 
Rotten Row and Piccadilly points of 
view) that I could not have ventured 
to appear in the metropolis in any 
ordinary school suit. I was sensible of 


the fitness of things, and so was the 
tailor where they were made. 

Waiting anxiously about Tom Jubb’s 
the tailor’s, and looking in, every quarter 
of an hour, to inquire after the state of 
my trousers, I came upon Mr. Verney, 
or rather Mr. Verney came upon me. 
He had been suffering, he said, all day 
from headache, owing, he fancied, to 
the Baa-lambs having, on the previous 
evening, lighted candles rather earlier 
than was necessary, which, he explained, 
threw a glare down upon his eyes like 
the sun on a snowball, and the effect of 
which was, invariably, to make him very 
bilious next day. 

*“ Jane, too,” he added, removing his 
hat and pressing his hand to his fore- 
head, ‘‘suddenly took it into her head to 
appear on the scene, and when I returned 
to my daughters’ lodgings last night, she 
let me in. We sat up talking for some 
time, which didn’t do me any good.” 

“Nurse—I mean Mrs. Davis—is 
down here?” 

“Yes. I think Jittle Julie wrote and 
asked her. There’s been something going 
on, but domestic affairs are seldom in- 
teresting to athird person. I have just 
stepped down here in fulfilment of my 
promise to visit the College to-day. 
Perhaps you were proceeding to the 
river when I met you?” 

I explained how matters stood with 
me; and on Tom Jubb’s assurance, that, 
if 1 came back in two hours, he would 
be ready for me, I accompanied Mr. 
Verney to the raft where our boat was 
kept, and here we met Carlotta, Julie, 
and Nurse Davis, about to go out in 
a waterman’s wherry. They had a 
basket of eatables with them, and were® 
going to make a sort of picnic. 

“Why, Master Cecil, what a man you 
have grown, to be sure!” exclaimed 
Nurse Davis, who was only a trifle 
stouter than heretofore, with the same 
good-natured brown face that had ten- 
derly bent over me night after night, 
years since, and had smiled on me with 
a mother’s smile, 

**] suppose,” she said, “you're too 
big to give me a kiss now ?”” 

Too big! not a bit of it. There was 
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only Shiny the boating cad looking on, 
and Ben the boatman, but there were 
Julie, Carlotta, and Mr. Verney, and 
though I blushed at the notion of 
Master Cecil Colvin, getting on in years, 
his own master, and a man about town, 
stooping to kiss his old nurse, yet I am 
glad to say (not having much good to 
mention of myself generally), that I 
did salute her heartily, and what is 
more, having done it once, insisted upon 
a repetition of the ceremony. 

“ Go along, do!” she exclaimed, push- 
ing me away, “he’s becoming quite 
obstreperous!” which highly pleased 
Mr. Verney, who otherwise seemed to 
be strangely out of sorts with himself 
and everyone else. This I attributed 
to the Lambs’ candles, though I knew 
enough about Sulky Hall dinners and 
similar convivial gatherings not to be 
aware that a mixture of champagne 
cups, and other liquids, had, perhaps 
a trifle more to do with Mr. Verney’s 
complaint than the whole contents of 
the largest chandler’s shop. 

After the first greetings, indeed, we 
were all more or less gloomy. 

Presently the reason became evident. 
I was to be treated as one of the family, 
and as Nurse Davis would have no 
further opportunity of speaking to her 
brother-in-law, she would do it, on the 
spot, and have done with it. 

It occurred to me, then, that Mr. 
Verney, having foreseen the outbreak, 
had craftily sheltered himself under my 
mantle as it were. He knew Jane 
Davis would be only too delighted to 
see me, and in that emotion he saw his 
way to the introduction of a more 
charitable frame of mind with regard 
to himself and his misdoings. To Mrs. 
Verney he would‘ not have listened : 
before Mrs. Davis, his sister-in-law, he 
was dumb. 

I have frequently noticed this in 
families. The unmarried sister-in-law 
is the peacemaker, the adviser of 
husband and wife, and the best friend 
of the children. The sort of divinity 
that, as Shakespeare says, “ doth hedge 
a king” seems to envelope the person 
of a sister-in-law. I never knew an 


instance where this relative by marriage 
was in the wrong. Mr. Verney, away 
from Frampton’s Court, with the fra- 
grance of the Baa-lambs’ tobacco-pas- 
turage still pervading his coat and hair, 
at once unpleasantly self-conscious and 
very bilious, could only hold up his hand 
in the dock, plead guilty, and beg to be 
dismissed, with only a claret stain on 
his shirt front, and a gentle reprimand. 

But, not for the first time in his career, 
Mr. Verney was on a false scent. Con- 
science had made a thorough coward of 
him for the moment, and as he sat in the 
cool shadow of a bush, watching the 
vain efforts of the boat to escape from 
its moorings (we were landed in a creek 
running into one of the little eyots off 
the Thames), he had very little antici- 
pation of what vials of wrath were 
about to be emptied out on his aching 
head. Not a word about the Lambs, 
but on a subject which, as it concerned 
the present and future welfare of his 
family, and especially of little Julie, 
was no less interesting to me to listen 
to, than it was absolutely necessary for 
him to hear. 

Without more preface than might be 
conveyed by her decided way of talking, 
Nurse Davis, after eating some pickled 
salmon spread on a slice of bread and 
butter, and taking the slightest taste of 
some corrective mixture out of a stone 
bottle, commenced emphatically, 

* William !” 

Carlotta and Julie looked up from 
their plates, frightened ; so did I. 

As for Mr. Verney, he seemed so scared 
at being thus addressed, that he positively 
looked about as if to ascertain whence 
the voice had come, it being impossible 
for him to realise the fact of anyone 
styling him “ William,” after so many 
years of happiness as Charles Mortimer. 
I fancy he still hoped that his sister- 
in-law might, by chance, be addressing 
herself to the boatman. 

Nurse Davis having produced this 
effect, spoke again, and this time there 
was no question about it; she looked 
straight at Mr. Verney (the boatman 
had wandered away to search for nothing 
in particular, and observe the stream, 
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which was a delicacy on his part hardly 
to be expected of him at eighteenpence 
an hour), and said, 

“ William, I have something to speak 
to you about and for once I beg you'll 
not talk, but attend. If you don’t, it 
may be the worse for you, and them as 
are your own flesh and blood.” 

We were all attention. Julie sitting 
next to me, pale; Carlotta flushed. 
Their father held his breath, and stared 
from me to the others. 

“* What is it about, Jane ?” he gasped. 

“Tt’s about your girls, William. It’s 
time to speak.” 

“Do you mind calling me Charles ?” 
he asked humbly. 

“No, I don’t. I'll call you Charles. 
Only I think, as William, you’re your- 
self, with sense about you, and as Charles 
Mortimer you ain’t. But you’ve woke 
up now, and are likely to mind what 
I’m going to say.” 

Mr. Verney raised his eyebrows and 
waved his hand with as little of his 
usual majesty as I had ever seen him 
reduced to. 

He was evidently at a loss to know on 
what charge he had been thus solemnly 
arraigned, 

Not to keep him longer in suspense, 
Nurse Davis proceeded with what ought 
to have been his indictment, but which 
turned out to be his sentence, his case 
having been previously heard, and a 
verdict arrived at in his absence. 

Both Carlotta and Julie seemed some- 
what embarrassed, as their Aunt com- 
menced her harangue. 


CHAPTER XXY. 

NURSE DAVIS’S CHARGE—MR. VERNEY 
ARRAIGNED—JULIE AND LOTTIE—A 
BIT OF NURSE DAVIS’S MIND—MR, 
FLOYD’S PROPOSITION HOW RECEIVED— 
RIGHT AND WRONG INSTINCTS—MR, 
VERNEY'S VIEWS—I START FOR HOME 
—THE JOURNEY TO TOWN. 


“CHARLES,” Nurse commenced ; whereat 
Mr. Verney, hearing himself thus pro- 
fessionally styled, already appeared to 
be considerably relieved ; “1 don’t often 


interfere in any family matters what- 
ever, whether yours or anyone else’s.” 

Mr. Verney bowed acquiescence, and 
evidently wondered, more than ever, 
what on earth was coming next. 

“ When my sister and you had a tiff, 
years agone now, about a subject which 
shall be nameless before present com- 
pany, no one to be excepted in this 
present instance”—Nurse Davis inter- 
polated this remark under the oppressive 
consciousness of there being a proverb 
somewhere about which she had some- 
how failed to introduce correctly—* I 
made it up atween man and wife as I 
would ha’ done, if I’d ha’ been asked, 
between any two others as I should be 
loth to see quarrelling ; and now and 
then I’ve set you right when you was 
wrong, and done the same by Letty too, 
and with a little sweet oil for local irri- 
tation, applied when required, I’ve on 
occasion made things go a bit smooth 
and comfortable for all parties. I don’t 
mean to say as you've had exactly an 
easy life of it altogether, as who has I’d 
like to know? and I don’t mean to say 
as you haven’t had difficulties to con- 
tend with not of your own making ; 
but so far you’ve done well, and your 
girls are getting on well in the station 
as you've seen fit to call ’em to, though 
whether better might not have been 
done I’m not altogether so sure, and at 
all events it’s small matter now, when 
they’re so far on the road.” 

“T have done all I could for them,” 
Mr. Verney began, but Nurse Davis cut 
him short. 

“Let me go on and finish.” 

Mr. Verney bowed. 

“You've been fortunate in getting 
them on. Peatrice is provided for, at 
least so you say 

“So I understand,” interposed Mr. 
Verney. “We seldom see her.” Mr. 
Verney was gradually reviving as it be- 
came more and more evident that he 

ras not brought up to receive judgment 
on any Bacchanalian charge connected 
with the Baa-lamb festivity. 

“Well,” continued Nurse Davis, 
“she’s provided for by Mons. Nemmy- 
rang, or whatever his name is,” she 
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added, in order by anticipating correction 
to prevent interruption; “and I sin- 
cerely hope it will turn out well, though 
for my part I’d rather not have trusted 
her to foreigners—but that’s done, and 
she’s getting on in her profession—and 
what I’ve to say is about these two 
here, Lottie and little Ju, whom you 
seem inclined, Charles, to let take their 
chance in life haphazard, anyhow, the 
good with the bad, and they to pick 
and choose for themselves.” 

“ Aunt!” cried Carlotta, blushing, 
yet impatiently shaking her hand free 
from Julie, who had taken it im- 
ploringly. 

I looked from one to the other, with 
a kind of guilty feeling stealing over 
me, which, had I seen so much as a tear 
trickling down Julie’s cheek, would 
have resulted in weeping. There being 
at the moment no demand upon this 
expression of my sympathy, my atten- 
tion became fixed on a party of flies 
executing an intricate quadrille figure 
about Mr. Verney’s head. One of 
these insects I noticed occasionally sat 
out, as dancers term it, and rested on 
Mr. Verney’s brow, thus momentarily 
diverting his attention from the subject 
in hand, and relaxing his nervous ten- 
sion. 

“You have let these two girls come 
down here alone, and neither you nor 
their mother has ever been down to 
stay with them, or even to look after 
them. You'll say you couldn’t, and 
that Letty couldn’t. And I say you 
could—that’s my answer”—here Mr. 
Verney missed one of his tormentors, 
and hit his forehead—‘“and if you 
couldn’t, then you oughtn’t to ha’ let 
‘em come here, two young, good-look- 
ing, simple girls like this, without 
sending to me, and if I couldn’t ha’ 
managed it then, you oughtn’t to ha’ let 
em come at all. There.” 

She threw down her “There!” as 
though it had bren a champion’s gaunt- 
let. Finding that her brother-in-law 
evinced, as yet, no disposition to take 
itup, she, having become uncomfortably 
heated with her discourse, shook her 
bonnet-strings loose, and after a brief 


but general ruffling of her plumage, 
thus continued : 

“There’s a regiment quartered here, 
Charles, or some part of it—how much 
ain’t no matter—and the young officers 
—and you know what that means, 
Charles—naturally find the theayter 
very amusin’ in the evenin’ ; and where’s 
the young girl that don’t like being 
flattered and made a fool of? Carlotta, 
my dear,” she addressed her elder niece, 
who seemed to be nearly as much sur- 
prised as Mr. Verney himself at the 
turn the lecture was taking, and far less 
able to control herself, “it’s for your 
good I’m speaking, or I shouldn’t say 
out what I have to say, and what has 
to be said had better be said out once 
and for all and have done with it. It’s 
not your fault if you listened to a 
parcel of nonsense which a gentleman, 
—and he ought to have found some- 
thing better to do, I think, and I only 
wish he could hear me”—she added, 
raising her voice, apparently under the 
impression that the object of her in- 
dignation mightn’t perhaps be so very 
far off after all, there was no knowing 
these snakes in the grass, they were so 
cunning,—“I’d let him have a bit of 
my mind, and welcome. Of course, 
Lottie, you thought yourself all that 
Sir Frederick Sladen chose to tell you 
you were,” 

“Julie!” here impetuously broke in 
Carlotta, her eyes flashing, and turning 
on her sister, ‘‘ this is too bad. You’ve 
told aunt this.” 

“T have, Lottie dear,” answered Julie, 
calmly. 

“IT don’t thank you to meddle with 
my affairs,” Carlotta went on excitedly. 
“T don’t tell of you. And it’s not true, 
you know it isn’t. It’sa shame! It’s 
= 

Her passion had been most violent 
for a second, and had utterly scared 
Mr. Verney, who witnessed such an ebul- 
lition as this for the first time ; domestic 
broils having generally taken place in 
his absence. Now she burst into a fit 
of almost hysterical sobbing and threw 
herself on the grass. Julie was kneeling 
by her side in an instant, bathing her 
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temples with eau-de-cologne from her 
little scent-bottle. 

“Dear Lottie,” she whispered, “I only 
acted as I thought was right and best.” 

“You didn’t!” sobbed Carlotta. 
“Don’t touch me!” and she pushed 
her away. Julie sat down, waiting 
patiently. 

“ Now,” said Nurse Davis, quietly, to 
Mr. Verney, “you have seen, and can 
judge for yourself.” 

Now this, at that particular moment, 
was the one thing of all others that 
Mr. Verney was totally unable to do. 
He was incapacitated for action: he 
couldn’t lift his hand to a fly. He was 
as dazed as if he had just been shot 
out of a balloon into a new world. A 
wasp on his knee aroused him. I be- 
lieve that, but for the insects, which 
were certainly very troublesome, Mr. 
Verney would have lain down, put his 
face under his pocket-handkerchief, slept 
on the affair, and awoke to let matters 
right themselves as best they could. 
But Nurse Davis was on the spot as 
well as the flies, and Mr. Verney was 
not allowed time for deliberation. He 
clearly felt that now was the oppor- 
tunity for his appearing in the character 
of a venerable and highly moral parent, 
and to speak with a dignified gravity be- 
fitting theoccasion. It was probably with 
some idea of this kind, and as a pro- 
tection against any interruption on the 
part of the flies, that he put on his hat, 
fitting it carefully to his head as though 
it were a new one, and then, with a deft 
shake, giving it that peculiarly knowing 
cock, which of itself would have been 
sufficient to destroy the influence of the 
most saintly patriarch. 

“Tam really most pained and grieved,” 
he commenced, “at what has just come 
to my ears. Your mother was able to 
tuke care of herself when she was a girl 
and playing the lead in the Northern 
Circuit, with a pair of eyes, not unlike 
Carlotta’s now, which went right through 
you like a bradawl, and such a style, and 
such a firm and beautifully rounded leg, 
—which she displayed with the most 
perfect modesty and the utmost grace 
when she played Rosalind in ‘As You 


Like It,’ and Viola in ‘ Twelfth Night,’-— 
that when she first walked on, like an 
Amazon among the pigmies, and came 
down to the flote, the conductor of the 
orchestra, a very sensible little fellow 
of the name of Jackson—Puffy Jackson 
we used to cali him—was so completely 
electrified by her appearance, that he 
gave one shriek, threw up his bow, and 
tumbled off his seat in a sort of ecstasy. 
Letitia pitied him, for he was ill for 
weeks afterwards ; but when Jackson— 
Puffy Jackson—recovered his equili- 
brium, and reason once more resumed 
her seat in his brain, and he his in the 
orchestra, he found himself doomed to 
disappointment, for your sister Jane 
and myself were joined together for 
worse or for better, for richer, for poorer 
—in fact Puffy was nowhere in the 
final tableau of that little domestic 
drama, and we were man and wife.” 

“ Well,” said Nurse Davis, “I don’t 
see what that’s got to do with Lottie 
and Julie.” 

“ Excuse me, Jane,” returned Mr. 
Verney, deprecating the interruption, 
and showing signs of having perfectly 
recovered from his recent shock. “ Ex- 
cuse me. I was going to say that their 
mother had admirers everywhere. She 
was always called in the bills by her 
maiden name, and I had to explain, with 
the most thorough politeness and good 
breeding, to several gentlemen, that the 
talented young actress at whose feet they 
were ready to pour out their choicest 
flowers, and most costly jewellery, was 
my wife ; but she had offers from—well, 
I’m afraid to say how many of the 
nobility and gentry, and might have 
been a duchess now, had she not pre- 
ferred plain Charles Mortimer Verney— 
with a head, mind you, on his shoulders 
—to all the brilliant coronets that might 
have adorned her brow.” 

‘Sladen has given mea ring,” blurted 
out Lottie. ‘He said it was because 
he thought so much of my acting as 
Leyolin, in ‘The Idiot of the Glen.’” 

“You should not have kept it,” said 
Nurse Davis, decidedly. She had not 
had much experience perhaps, but she 
felt she was right. 
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“Why not?” asked Mr. Verney, to 
whom a ring wasaring. ‘“ Why not? 
If a gentleman entertains a high admi- 
ration for the work, whatever it may 
be, of an artist, why shouldn’t he testify 
it by a present? And why should the 
artist return it? No, I do noé see it. 
I remember when I played Mercutio 
for the first time at Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, all health and fervour, with a 
wide, open shirt front, a pink silk fall, 
and a property pin that shone with the 
brilliancy of the genuine article, a lady 
sent me, the very next day, a massive 
gold ring, with a diamond in the centre, 
like a dewdrop on a buttercup, express- 
ing, in a neatly turned note, written in 
a gentlewoman’s hand,—none of your 
pothooks and hangers begad — the 
great gratification she had experienced, 
and xg 

“You returned the present ?” asked 
Nurse Davis. 

* No, I did not.” 

“Tt was very indelicate on the part 
of the lady, whoever she was, that’s all 
I’ve to say,” observed Nurse Davis ; 
“but we're not here to talk about what 
you did in Australia, and the less of 
that said the better P 

“My dear Jane,” interposed Mr. 
Verney, but with, apparently, decreasing 
confidence. 

“Never mind that now,” continued 
his sister-in-law, emphatically ; ‘that’s 
done with and gone. I want to hear 
what you know of Mr. Floyd in London, 
and what he’s said to you about Julie ; 
for she wrote to me chiefly about her- 
self, and most about Lottie I’ve learnt 
afterwards. Now.” 

Thus interrogated, Mr. Verney replied: 

“Mr. Floyd called on me at ‘ The 
Portico.’ He said he'd taken a fancy 
to Julie; that he was probably going 
abroad on foreign service, and in his 
absence would I allow her to be edu- 
eated and brought up at his expense, so 
that when he came back, or at all events 
after two or three years, he might make 
her his wife.” 

“He said this, did he?” said Nurse 
Davis, nodding. 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Verney. 








“He 
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seemed to be quite in earnest. He will 
be a Baronet one day.” 

“What did you reply, Father?” asked 
Julie. 

“ Well,” answered Mr. Verney, look- 
ing as wise as he possibly could, “I 
said—I said—we’d see about it.” 

“Mr. Floyd told me this,” said Julie, 
in a low voice. “I asked him whether, 
supposing I had such an education as 
he meant, he really thought I could 
be his wife? He answered that he 
loved me very much; that he had 
done so since the first moment he saw 
me; that during his father’s lifetime 
there might be some difficulty—‘as to 
your marrying me?’ I asked—and he 
replied, with hesitation, ‘Yes.’ I then 
told him that I had only asked him 
these questions so that I might judge 
of his sincerity, and that I had never 
for one moment any idea of accepting 
his offer, as I was too young to know 
my own mind. He told me he spoke 
by your permission,” she said, turning to 
her father, who had appeared very un- 
comfortable during Julie’s speech, “and 
I begged him never to mention the 
subject to me again. I learnt from him 
that Sir Frederick Sladen was engaged 
to be married to the young lady we saw 
at Ringhurst—you remember, Father, 
don’t you ?” 

* Alice Comberwood,” I said, proud 
of assisting at so important a discussion. 

“T saw him for a few minutes last 
night at the theatre,” said Julie, firing 
up, “and I gave him something that he 
will not forget in a hurry. He won't 
come pretending to make love again and 
be so glad to take tea with us, I'll be 
bound,” 

Lottie was silent. Julie had been so 
entirely the little mother, had shown 
herself so prudent, so good, so strong for 
herself and others under temptation. 

“You recollect,” Julie went on 
quietly, addressing her father, but evi- 
dently for her sister’s benefit, “you 
recollect the Birkets who used to be in 
Frampton’s. The four girls were in the 
ballet at Covent Garden, and were all so 
dirty and so untidy at home. I remember 
one after the other they’re coming out 
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in such dresses ; and when I walked up 
to Madame Glissande’s with Lottie, I saw 
two of them, Loo and Fanny Birket, in 
a carriage and pair with a coachman with 
a cockade, and we thought it so grand.” 

“ Ah!” said Mr. Verney, shaking his 
head seriously, “ they were a bad lot. 
But they hadn’t got a father and mother 
who could look after them as you have.” 

“Very good,” said Nurse, coming to 
the practical point of all this conversa- 
tion; “then let it be understood, 
Charles, that when they go in the country 
again, their mother goes with them if 
you can’t: and if neither of you can 
manage it, then they must have their 
engagement in town.” 

“ There’s the difficulty,” observed Mr. 
Verney. 

“Isit? Well then, when they’re out 
of an engagement, they can come to me. 
I’m saving up a bit, my dears,” said 
Nurse Davis, “and it’s all for you and 
yours, as l’ve none of my own, and | 
think it proper to tell you this,” with a 
look at Mr. Verney, who waved his right 
hand, and shut his eyes, as though to 
intimate that he, personally, could have 
no sort of interest in this financial state- 
ment, but thought that possibly the 
younger ones might, “just to show you 
that you won’t be in want, even though 
things should not go altogether so well 
as one could wish in this haphazarding 
sort of profession.” 

Becoming at this point anxious about 
my clothes at the tailor’s and about my 
own domestic affairs generally, I inter- 
rupted the debate to observe, that I 
must now return as quickly as possible, 
so as to catch the train without showing 
myself at my tutor’s. 

It was arranged that Nurse Davis 
should stop there that night, and that 
Mr. Verney should accompany me to 
town, whither he was summoned by 
his professional duties. 

My tailor was faithful to his promise, 
and within less than two hours I was on 
my way to London, being entertained, 
during the journey, by Mr. Verney, who 
soon entered, in an affable and slightly 
patronising manner, into conversation 
with the four strangers sharing our com- 


partment. Though at the time much 
occupied with my own wonderings, I 
remember noticing the apparent ease 
with which Mr. Verney opened up such 
general subjects as the state of the 
country and the crops, the probabilities 
of the weather, and the advantages of 
being a Holyshadian. 

Somebody looked up from his book 
to ask him if he had been brought 
up at Holyshade; whereupon Mr. 
Verney admitted that “he himself had 
not,” as though he wished it to be 
conveyed, that, having been unable to 
go himself, he had sent a substitute, 
and had been educated by deputy. How- 
ever, Mr. Verney’s interrogator with 
the book, was not, from that time forth, 
allowed to renew its perusal, Mr. Ver- 
ney fixed him, talked him down on 
education, allowing him to say just so 
much as served Mr. Verney for a text, 
whereon he went to work, and slid, na- 
turally into questions of elocution as a 
part of the educational system ; thence 
into the drama, theoretically, then into 
it practically, finally introducing him- 
self and family to his audience, des- 
canting upon the genius of his eldest 
daughter, whose play some London 
manager would, no doubt, soon produce ; 
bringing me in, too, occasionally upon 
collateral issues, and giving my name, 
address, prospects, and present position 
of my father, with whom, Mr. Verney 
seemed to imply, he was himself re- 
motely connected. 

We smoked all the way, and I fancy 
I remember offering one of our fellow 
travellers a cigar. I don’t think I cared 
much about the taste of tobacco, but it 
was a free, independent, and manly sort 
of thing to do, and it kept up the Holy- 
shadian character. 

** There,” said Mr. Verney, on descend- 
ing at the terminus, “we've passed a 
very pleasant three-quarters of an hour 
—cheerful companions, and an inter- 
change of the amenities to beguile the 
journey. That gentleman in the corner 
appeared to be possessed of considerable 
information.” 

Mr. Verney must have judged of this 
by the size of the book. The poor man 
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had begun by asking a few questions at 
starting, but had not had an opportunity 
of uttering a syllable when once Mr. 
Verney had fairly commenced ; and, in- 
deed, none of his audience stood a 
chance of throwing in a word, unless 
one among them was showing signs of 
weariness, when he was at once ap- 
pealed to by Mr. Verney, and his 
answer cut short and twisted into the 
thread of Mr. Verney’s conversation, 
which thereupon ran on again with fresh 
vigour. 

“ Our roads lie in different ways,” said 
Mr. Verney, wishing me good-bye, “‘ but 
we shall meet anon.” 

He shook my hand stretched out to 
him from the cab window, as I was 
starting from the station. 


CHAPTER XXYVI. 


ARRIVAL AT HOME—FAMILIAR FACES— 
THE PORTRAIT—THE MEETING IN THE 
STUDY—THE SIGNATURES — BLISSFUL 
IGNORANCE—THE PROCESSION TO DIN- 
NER—CHRONICLE OF THE GUESTS— 
THE CAVANDER INTEREST—MRS. CLYM 
ASTONISHED BY ME—SHE ASTONISHES 
ME IN RETURN—A GREAT GRIEF-—A 
LAST CHANCE—THE PORTRAIT AGAIN, 


Ir was more than half-past six when 
I reached home. As I had expected, 
there were all the signs of a large dinner 
party: a much larger one than any at 
which I had as yet been present. My 
father was evidently considering me as 
having become much more of a man than 
formerly, and I felt gratified at the im- 
plied compliment. 

There was after all something ‘‘ jolly ” 
(this was then our Holyshadian word) in 
being summoned for such a festivity, 
Besides, I should perhaps go to the 
Opera the following evening, and not 
back to school again for three days. 

Inthe hall there were our ownservants, 
and many new faces shining with recent 
soap, and representing respectability, and 
gaiety, in their clerical white ties, and 
second-hand white waistcoats. There 
was a stir on my arrival, and our brave 
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Pemdale (a butler who had the air of a 
retired corporal of the Life Guards with 
his moustache off—not altogether unlike 
the cook’s cousin in uniform who used 
to applaud my performances of Der 
Freischutz) welcomed me with much 
impressiveness, informing me that my 
room was all ready, and I’d better get 
dressed at once, as dinner was to be on 
table in half an hour. 

“Sir John,” he added, “is engaged 
just now. You were expected before 
this, Master Cecil.” 

I ran up the back stairs, so as to 
avoid some ladies, with whose brilliant 
toilettes, my rumpled hair, dusty boots, 
and grimy hands (the effect of travelling 
by train) would not, I felt, be at all in 
keeping. Besides, I did not want 
strangers to be asking “ Who’s that boy?” 
in our own house. As for ladies, at that 
time of my life, unless with true Colvin 
impetuosity I fell in love with them no 
matter what their age, 1 preferred, in a 
rude, shy, hobbledehoyish way, their 
room to their company, and in this in- 
stance, had I met Aunt Clym on the 
staircase, her nose would have detected 
the tobacco (it had settled upon me as if 
I had been bathing in it, and I was 
haunted by it myself), and she would 
have made the commencement of my 
holiday a little unpleasant. 

In order to free myself entirely from 
the tobacco I had recourse to my father’s 
dressing-case. I stole into hisroom. It 
was on his table. I took out the eau- 
de-cologne bottle, and, as I turned, I 
found myself under the sweet influence 
of my mother’s eyes, as they seemed to 
regard me, from the picture over the 
mantel-piece. I have before alluded to 
the effect of this portrait on me. This 
night it had a mysterious attraction 
for me, for which I was utterly un- 
able to account. It was with diffi- 
culty I withdrew myself from its in- 
fluence. I crept from the room, as 
though fearful of waking a sleeping 
person, and found myseif murmuring 
softly, “ Dear Mother,” as on quitting 
the apartment I gazed once again, with 
a yearning heart, upon her picture. 

In another five minutes I had finished 
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dressing, and Pemdale, knocking at the 
door, summoned me to attend my father 
in the study. 

This was unusual, and not at all the 
preliminary to a festivity. 

“ What for, Pemdale?” I asked. 

He didn’t know, only I was to come 
quick, as dinner was just ready. 

This solemnity made me feel very 
nervous. I descended the staircase, 
passing the drawing-room, where I heard 
reassuring laughter, and the buzzing of 
the guests like that of flies round a cold 
joint in summer. 

What had I done? Ought I to have 
come up earlier? Had Dr. Courtley, or 
my tutor, heard of my remaining at Holy- 
shade, and avoiding school when I was 
supposed to have gone away on leave? 
and had I been sent for by special mes- 
senger—perhaps Phidler, Dr. Courtley’s 
own body-servant, had been charged with 
the mission? Ifso, this was serious, and 
—but here my imagination failed me. 
It never could be that the murder of 
the swan had cropped up again? Im- 
possible. 

The daylight had now been ex- 
cluded, and on entering what was 
called the study (a small room at the 
back fitted up with some nearly empty 
bookshelves, a writing-table, and a 
few chairs), I found several gentlemen 
gathered about the table, apparently 
deeply engaged in examining, by the aid 
of a couple of wax candles, some object 
of interest laid out before them. 

At that moment I felt far from cer- 
tain that it was not the body of the 
murdered swan which they were in- 
specting. 

At first I did not see my father, who 
was leaning over the shoulder of an old 
gentleman seated at the table. 

My uncle Herbert Pritchard was the 
first to observe my presence, and an- 
nounce me. I was always glad to see 
Uncle Herbert, and I felt that if I had 
been summoned to receive a lecture (and 
again it occurred to me, more forcibly 
than ever, that it might be the old charge 
about the swans, turning up in London 
after a twelve months’ oblivion) he would 
stand by me. 
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“ We-he-he!” snuffled Uncle Van, 
emerging from the shadow like a flabby 
ghost ; “’ow are you, eh? Shust come? 
He-he-he !” 

There was a forced heartiness in the 
manner of both my relatives that I could 
not help remarking, but it was nothing 
compared with that of my father’s, who 
now called me to him, shook my hand 
warmly, and clapped me on the shoulder. 

Mr. Cavander was here too, and 
stretched out Ais hand to welcome me. 
I took it, and, as it were, made for a 
time a truce with him, for I was puzzled 
by the proceedings. 

Mr. Comberwood, too, was there in 
an arm-chair ; he nodded at me in the 
middle of some good story which he was 
telling to a long-legged gentleman with 
weedy whiskers, whom I recognized as 
one of the habitués of my father’s office. 

“And how do you do, sir?” said a 
little wizen old gentleman with a high 
waistcoat, a frill, spectacles, and a large 
ring on the third finger of his right 
hand. He was seated close to the table, 
and before him, spread out, was a for- 
midable-looking parchment, ornamented 
with quaint characters, flourishes, seals, 
and little bits of riband. 

It was round this strange document, 
and not the swan, that the party was 
gathered, and catching sight of it for 
the first time, the meeting seemed to me 
to be a modernly dressed representation 
of King John surrounded by his Barons, 
signing Magna Charta. 

“This is Mr. Crukley,” said my 
father, indicating the little wizen old 
man. I had a vague recollection of his 
name as connected somehow with my 
mother, with law, and the Pritchard 
interest generally. 

“Very like his mother,” said Mr. 
Crukley, regarding me under the shade 
of hishand. “Very. Takes after you, 
too, Sir John. I remember your mother, 
sir,”’—this to me—“ when she was— 
ah, let me see—very little taller than 
you are. Eh, Mr. Herbert ?” 

“Yes,” returned Herbert Pritchard, 
in a light and airy manner; “and you 
don’t seem to get any older, Mr. 
Crukley.” 
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This pleased Mr. Crukley immensely, 
who looked at his watch, and remarked 
that he was afraid the dinner was waiting. 

The introduction of my mother’s name 
in this manner, sounded once more the 
chord that had been already struck up- 
stairs. 

Again the tears rose. I bit my 
lip, and, luckily, the urgent appeal to 
the gentlemen to “sign here, as we're 
keeping dinner waiting,” had the effect, 
at all events, of diverting their atten- 
tion, specially my father’s, from me. 

What they were doing I had not the 
smallest idea, and even now it would 
puzzle me to give such an exact account 
of the proceeding as should satisfy a 
lawyer. 

Mr. Crukley called on me cheerfully 
to sign. 

“T needn’t read it, I suppose,” he 
said, looking dismally at the parchment, 
and referring to his watch. 

“Oh no,” replied my father; “he 
may be quite sure that I shouldn't ask 
him to sign anything to his own dis- 
advantage, eh Cavander ?” 

“ Of course,” chimed in Cavander. 

Uncle Herbert and Mr. Comberwood 
were of the same opinion, for dinner 
was quite ready, and ought to have been 
served fully half an hour ago. If Esau 
sold his own birthright for a meal he 
would not be likely to use much delicacy 
with regard to anybody else’s inheritance. 
It might have been mine that we were 
all signing away so comfortably. Heaven 
help me, I did not know, and as long 
as my father was pleased, it was all 
one to me. 

My Holyshadian bringing-up had 
made me far too much of a gentleman 
to trouble myself about business in any 
shape, and as this parchment evidently 
came under that head, I laughed as 
cheerfully as my nervousness would 
allow, and wrote my name in the space 
left for it, surprised to find that my 
signature was of any value whatever. 

There was no time for questions 
as dinner was immediately announced, 
and the gentlemen, led by my father, 
ascended the staircase to offer the ladies 
their escort. I wanted to get at Uncle 
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Herbert, or Uncle Van, and ask them 
about the transaction in which we had 
all been engaged. But each was occu- 
pied in making himself agreeable to his 
companion, and I saw no chance of ap- 
proaching either of them. I was stand- 
ing at the foot of the staircase as they 
descended. 

My father came first, with Miss Ca- 
vander on his arm. 

She was looking her best, and, on see- 
ing me, nothing would satisfy her but 
she must stop, shake me by the hand, 
ask me if I would not give her a kiss, 
and pay me so many compliments on 
my growth and appearance, as to cause 
me to feel quite abashed, and really very 
uncomfortable in the presence of such a 
party. 

Besides, Miss Cavander had been, 
whenever I had hitherto seen her, so 
very mild and unenthusiastic. 

My Aunt Clym, who was on Mr. 
Comberwood’s arm, looked, I thought, 
as sour as if she had been tasting bitter 
aloes, and I began to be afraid I had 
done something to offend her. 

On coming up to me, however, after 
the van of the procession had marched 
into the dining-room, she was pecu- 
liarly gracious, and addressed me in 
such kindly tones as I had never before 
heard her employ, not even towards her 
own children. 

Mrs. Cavander was on Uncle Van’s arm, 
and recognised me good-humouredly. 
The pair resembled a fatuous codfish 
taking an amiable dumpling into dinner. 
Mr. Comberwood took down Mrs. Van 
Clym. I was placed next to her at the 
bottom of the table facing my father, 
on whose right was seated Miss Cavan- 
der, sharing the head of the table with 
him. This arrangement struck me as 
unusual, but I had never yet, when at 
home, met the entire Cavander family 
at our house. 

As the remainder of the guests con- 
sisted of my father’s most intimate city 
friends, with their wives and daughters, 
all of whum I had known since I was 
eight years old, the party, on the 
whole, assumed the aspect of a family 
gathering. 
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We were accustomed to annual meet- 
ings of this sort at Christmas time. 
But this was not Christmas time, and 
as it was neither my father’s birthday, 
which I never remember being kept as 
a festival, nor mine (which I was accus- 
tomed to celebrate by writing to, or 
calling upon my relations to remind 
them of the happy event), I was not 
a little puzzled to know why all these 
familiar faces were gathered together, 
and why I had been specially summoned. 
Also Uncle Van’s mysterious manner on 
the previous evening recurred to me, 
and I determined, that, when I could 
conveniently engage Aunt Clym’s atten- 
tion, I would ask her to satisfy my 
curiosity. 

By way of opening the conversation, 
I took the first opportunity of inquiring 
of Uncle Herbert (who was on my left), 
during a pause in his conversation, 
how my Aunt Susan and Grandmamma 
Pritchard were ? 

He replied that the latter was far 
from well, that Aunt Susan had been 
lately married, and was now out of 
England. 

“Married!” I exclaimed, for some- 
how, even at that age, I could not 
realise the possibility of my favourite 
aunt having married anyone except her 
favourite nephew. Though I had not 
seen her for a year, yet there was that 
traditional feeling still remaining from 
my childish days. 

“ Married, yes,” returned Uncle Her- 
bert; ‘she’s Mrs. Shenbrook now. 
You've got a new relative—Uncle Shen- 
brook. So you see you're adding to 
your relations in more ways than one.” 

I noticed that this answer of Uncle 
Herbert’s seemed to interest some of 
the guests on the opposite side, who 
began talking about me (I was conscious 
of its being about me) in an undertone. 
Generally, at odd times, I became aware 
that I was the subject of conversation. 
I felt that I was turning red, and be- 
coming hot and uncomfortable. 

Herbert Pritchard was again occupied 
with his fair companion, to whom he 
was expatiating upon the pleasures of 
yachting in somebody else’s yacht, of 
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riding somebody else’s horses, and on 
living without anxiety or responsibility, 
when it struck me that his last phrase 
required explanation. 

Aunt Clym was disengaged and sitting 
silently. 

To her I turned with the query, 
“What did Uncle Herbert mean by 
saying I was adding to my relations in 
more ways than one ?” 

“Well, aren’t you?” answered my 
aunt, interrogatively. 

“No,” said I, “I haven’t any new 
relations.” 

“Not yet,” replied my aunt, severely, 
“but to-morrow you will have. Tell 
me,” she said, stooping down and sink- 
ing her voice, “how do you like her?” 

“ Like her?” I replied, in the same 
tone, for I saw that secresy was de- 
manded. “Her? Who?” 

‘* Miss Cavander,” answered my aunt, 
with a searching glance at me. 

“Oh pretty well,” I returned, care- 
lessly. ‘I don’t know her much.” 

“But you ought to like her more 
than pretty well now,” said Aunt Clym, 
still in the same subdued voice. 

“ Why, Aunt?” 

“Why!” she repeated, with an air 
of extreme astonishment. “My dear 
Cecil, how can you ask why ?” 

My blank look evidently puzzled her, 
considerably, as she leant towards me 
sideways, so that no one should see her 
face, or hear her question save myself, 
and asked me, slowly and impressively, 

“Do you mean to say that John— 
that your father has not told you?” 

“Told me what?” was all I could 
say, for her manner began to frighten 
me. It occurred to me suddenly what 
a dreadful thing it would be were Aunt 
Clym to go mad, there and then, and 
bite my ear. 

She sat up suddenly, looked about, 
caught Uncle Van’s eye, who was sitting 
four places from her, raised her hands in 
most expressive pantomime, regarded 
her, neighbours right and left for a 
second, then exclaimed, in a voice au- 
dible only to those immediately about 
her, 


“Good gracious! He’s .never been 
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told ! 
it!” 

Such guests as were thus appealed 
to, smiled wonderingly, said “ indeed !” 
looked at me, looked at my aunt, seemed 
not quite at their ease, and resumed 
whatever conversation my aunt had in- 
terrupted as quickly as possible. 

Then she turned once more to me. 

“Don’t you know why you've been 
sent for?” 

“No. Except to dine here: for this 
party.” 

“ And don’t you know why we, the 
family, are all here, and why Miss 
Cavander sits at the head of the table, 
next your father?” 

“No, Aunt.” And indeed I had not 
the faintest shadow of a suspicion. 

“ Why,” replied my aunt, moving her 
words as cautiously as though they were 
pieces on a chess-board, “she is to be 
your—dbelle-mére.” 

French was not a Holyshadian ac- 
complishment, and I was as wise as I 
had been previous to this information. 
Being unwilling to exhibit my igno- 
rance, I said “Oh, indeed ; is she?” 

This seeming apathy on my part was 
evidently a fresh puzzle for Aunt Clym, 
who, however, went on— 

“That is a prettier name than step- 
mother.” 

Suddenly, as if by a shock, I awoke. 

“ Stepmother!” I exclaimed, startled 
out of myself. 

“Hush,” said Aunt Clym, satisfied 
that my surprise was genuine. “ Don’t 
you know Miss Cavander is to be your 
stepmother ?” 

“No!” I replied, indignantly. 

“ Yes she is ; and you are asked here 
to-night, so as to be present at the wed- 
ding to-morrow.” 

“Papa marries Miss Cavander to- 
morrow !” I gasped. 

“Yes. You must be very great 
friends with your stepmother—belle- 
mére we'll call her ; it is, decidedly, a 
prettier name.” 

Call it what you would, that woman 
sitting there was to be my stepmother. 
IT had, I think, at that moment some 
vague idea of rising to protest against 
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the marriage, and forbidding the banns 
there and then. I had always had a dread 
of the word stepmother : at that moment 
I detested it—I detested her. 

My holiday had lost all its pleasure. 
It seemed to me as if I no longer had 
a place in my own home: henceforth I 
could only be there on sufferance. 

It seemed, too, so hard and cruel of 
my father to be laughing and joking 
with his friends, and with the lady who 
to-morrow was to be his wife, while he 
had not a word or a smile for me. 

Why had he not told me in his letter? 
or why had he not visited Holyshade 
and informed me of it, pleasantly? No, 


_ [had been counted for nothing, my self- 


importance was wounded, I had been 
treated as of no consequence in this new 
arrangement—lI who of all should have 
had the most to say to this! 

Well, I had been brought up to be 
selfish, and so on this occasion it never 
occurred to me to ask what was best 
for my father’s happiness, I only con- 
sidered how it might affect that of my 
father’s only son. Of any mercenary 
consideration, however, I entirely acquit 
myself. 

And she, too—she was alienating my 
father from me. I should cease to be 
regarded as his son. I should have 
neither part, nor lot, in his future, nor 
he in mine. He would not care for me 
any more: I should be snubbed and 
controlled at home 

At this moment, as I sat at table and 
heard for the first time that I was to be 
presented with a stepmother, such con- 
fused thoughts as these—of anger and 
malice, and yet of a kind of pity for my 
father, who, it seemed to me in some 
vague way, had been duped by those 
whom I hated—whirled through my 
brain, suddenly to be checked by the 
remembrance of my mother’s picture, 
which had arrested my attention that 
same night, and then—I could no longer 
withhold the great, big, burning tears 
that oozed slowly from my eyes, and 
trickled down my cheek. 

I struggled fiercely with myself, and 
hoped I was unnoticed. I need have 
had no fear on that score. I was 
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almost unnoticed; I was entirely un- 
heeded. 

My father was in high spirits. He 
ushered the ladies from the dining-room. 
Miss Cavander stooped to kiss me as 
she went out. I felt that this show of 
affection was the merest artificiality— 
I knew, instinctively, that she must dis- 
like me, and I only hated her the more 
for, what seemed to me, her hypocrisy. 

I would rather have heard her say to 
me, defiantly, as she went out “TI hate 
you,” that I might have returned her 
defiance with a will. But to be obliged 
to accept a caress from a person whom 
at that moment I absolutely loathed, 
of whose deadly enmity I felt assured, 
was revolting to a boy whose disposition 
was impulsive, frank, and open, who 
liked, and disliked, with equal warmth, 
and who, where “self” was involved, 
was inclined to speak his mind without 
reserve. 

Could I have prevented that marriage 
that night, I would have done so. 

I stole towards Uncle Herbert as to- 
wards my only friend in that company. 
I mistrusted them all, save him. 

He talked to me of boating, of Holy- 
shade, of our fun and amusements, and 
used all his tact to interest me, and 
revive my spirits. He saw at once that 
I was sad and unhappy. 

My father apparently was not troub- 
ling himself about me. He knew he 
had procured me a holiday, and was 
of opinion that his marriage, some- 
how or other, was for my benefit. I 
had not entered into his calculations. 
I was being “made a man of,” and I 
was provided for. So he was gay and 
happy, and laughed and talked; and 
Cavander, too, was livelier and more 
brilliant than I had ever seen him. 
The party broke up late. My father 
saw his afiancée to his own carriage, 
which he had lent the Cavanders for 
the night. 

I noticed our coachman, an old friend 
of mine, on the box, and this excited 
in me fresh feelings of anger, for it 
seemed to my excited imagination that 
even the servants had turned traitors. 

A gentleman whom I had seen in the 


City at the office (and have here pre- 
viously described as being remarkable 
for legginess and luxuriant whiskers) 
was staying in our house for this night, 
as he was to be my father’s best man on 
the morrow. He sat up with my father 
to enjoy “a quiet cigar” before retiring 
to bed. I entered their room to say 
“ good night.” 

My father was standing on the 
hearth-rug, knocking off the ash of his 
cigar as I went in. 

I paused for a moment, and looked at 
him wistfully. 

His attitude before the fire-place re- 
minded me of our first meeting in Aunt 
Clym’s drawing-room. The idea seemed 
to cross me that I would, as it were, give 
him the last chance of changing his 
mind, and making it up with me again, 
once and for all. I felt that we had 
quarrelled, without a word having 
been uttered on either side. A gulf 
had been opened between us, and by 
whom, or how, was it to be filled up? 
I put down my candle hesitatingly. 

“T didn’t know you were going to be 
married,” I said, timidly, and with the 
old choking feeling coming up again in 
my throat. 

As I spoke I did not dare look at 
him, but at my candlestick. 

“Didn’t you?” he replied, in an off- 
hand, careless manner. “I thought I 
told you in my letter.” 

“ No, Papa, you didn’t.” 

“ Ah! I thought I did.” 

Then, turning to his friend, he 
observed, alluding to me, “It won't 
make any difference to him, will it? 
He’s provided for.” 

“ Oh, of course,” returned the gentle- 
man with the whiskers, in an easy 
assenting manner, “ it won’t make any 
difference to him.” 

I smiled. I could master myself for 
no more. I felt that this off-hand 
answer only implied that my father’s 
marriage would make no difference to 
the gentleman with the whiskers, that 
was all. It did not convince me. 

“Good night, Mr. Telderton ; good- 
night, Papa.” 

“ Good-night, Cecil.” 
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Sadly I left them, and went to my 
own room. 

“It would make no difference to him,” 
they had said. They were talking of 
money. I knew that, when they used 
the phrase “ provided for.” 

I was not thinking of money ; I was 
thinking of affection. Everything about 
me in my room that night seemed 
cold and cheerless. I had never before 
realized the loneliness of my position. 
Could I have had then my dear old 
friend, Nurse Davis, at whose knees I 
could have bowed my head, and poured 
forth all my sorrow, I should at least 
have felt the consolation of kindly sym- 
pathy. Not the thought of Nurse Davis 
of yesterday by the riverside came to me 
now, but the memory of the honest. 
kindly face, when years ago she taught 
me to fold my hands and “ Pray God 
bless papa,” then far away in India ; 
and, as this softening influence crept 
over me, I stole, with a quickly beating 
heart, from my room to my father’s, 
where my mother’s portrait hung. 

Seized with an uncontrollable im- 


pulse, I once more mounted a chair, de- 


tached it from the wall, and, embracing 
it with both arms, returned with it to 
my own room. 

Then I laid it gently on the bed, and 
falling down on my knees, I threw out 
my arms, and bowed my head over the 
picture till my lips touched hers. With 
the first kiss, the fountain was unsealed, 
and the passionate tears, flowing uncon- 
trolled, relieved the parching fever of 
my grief. 

“My darling mother! my darling 
mother!” I cried. 

Then, becoming calmer, I prayed 
against my wicked thoughts of hatred 
and anger ; I prayed that I might like ([ 
could not say love) the woman who was 
to be my stepmother. I could scarcely 
utter the hard word; and then, once 
again, I used the first prayer Nurse Davis 
had taught me, and used it with all my 
heart and soul. 

“God bless papa this night—and 
always.” 

Then I laid the picture gently by my 
side, feeling as though my mother had 
only me to love her now, and so, kiss- 
ing it once more, I fell asleep. 


To be continued. 
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THE PRIEST’S HEART. 


It was Sir Jolin, the fair young Priest, 
He strode up off the strand ; 

But seven fisher maidens he left behind, 
All dancing hand in hand. 


He came unto the wise-wife’s house : 
“ Now, Mother, to prove your art; 

To charm May Carleton’s merry blue eyes 
Out of a young man’s heart.” 


“My son, you went for a holy man, 
Whose heart was set on high; 

Go sing in your psalter, and read in your books; 
Man’s love fleets lightly by.” 


‘T had liever to talk with May Carleton, 
Than with all the saints in Heaven; 

I had liever to sit by May Carleton 
Than climb the spherés seven. 


“T have watched and fasted, early and late, 
I have prayed to all above; 

But I find no cure save churchyard mould, 
For the pain which men call love.” 


“ Now heaven forefend that ill grow worse : 
Enough that ill be ill. 

I know of a spell to draw May Carleton, 
And bend her to your will.” 


“Tf thou didst that which thou canst not do, 
Wise woman though thou be, 

I would run and run till I buried myself 
In the surge of yonder sea. 


““Scatheless for me are maid and wife, 
And scatheless shall they bide. 

Yet charm me May Carleton’s eyes from the heart 
That aches in my left side.” 


She charmed him with the white witchcraft, 
She charmed him with the black, 

But he turned his fair young face to the wall, 
Till she heard his heart-strings crack. 


Cuas. KINGSLEY. 
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THE OXFORD UNION. 


BY THE LATE LIBRARIAN OF THE SOCIETY, 


OF all societies founded by young men 
for their own intellectual improvement, 
none, perhaps, have so adequately ac- 
complished this aim as the Union 
Societies of Oxford and Cambridge: 
nor is it probable that any others have 
exercised so considerable, though in- 
direct, an influence upon national pro- 
gress. Not only have they become 
each from a small beginning the general 
library, reading-room, and forensic train- 
ing ground of a University ; they have 
developed, or at least assisted to deve- 
lope, the reasoning, debating, and ad- 
ministrative faculties of men to whom 
the government of England has been 
subsequently entrusted. Of the Ox- 
ford Union (which is about to celebrate 
the completion of its first half-century 
by a banquet, at which the Lord Chan- 
cellor will take the chair) this is more 
especially true; to the present Ministry 
alone it has given not fewer than seven 
of its Presidertts—Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Selborne, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Cardwell, Mr. 
Goschen, the Attorney General, and Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen. 

The existence of the Oxford Union 
dates from the spring of 1823, when 
the “ United Debating Society ” sprang 
from a coalition of small circles: the 
chief impetus to its foundation is said 
to have proceeded from a little knot of 
Balliol men, the most prominent of 
whom, the late Mr. Maclean, M.P. for 
Oxford, was the first President. Balliol, 
however, contributed but a trifling quota 
to the United Debating Society, the list 
of whose members (limited to 160) 
shows a majority of three-fifths from 
Christ Church and Oriel: indeed, from 
the fact that one in every five or six 
members was either a nobleman or 
nobleman’s son, it may be inferred that 


the character of the Society was some- 
what aristocratic and exclusive. 

The roll of its Presidents exhibits the 
names of many men who afterwards 
attained distinction ; several are yet 
alive—Colonel Wilson Patten, the 
Bishop of Chichester, Earl Stanhope, 
the Right Hon. J. Stuart Wortley, and 
Bishop Trower. Colonel Patten never 
spoke on public business; Lord Stan- 
hope seems to have been what we 
should now term a Liberal-Conserva- 
tive ; Bishop Trower was apparently a 
Liberal ; while Bishop Durnford and 
Mr. Stuart Wortley were decided Tories. 
The late Bishop of Winchester, one of 
the most eloquent and constant speakers, 
was equally pronounced in his Liberal- 
ism: it is curious, indeed, to remark 
how most of his views have since re- 
ceived the practically unanimous ap- 
proval of society. His first speech was 
delivered on May 22nd, 1824, when he 
proposed an amendment to a motion of 
his brother’s, the late Archdeacon 
Wilberforce : he was at once elected a 
member of Committee, and became 
President, as his brother had done before 
him. A debating talent seems to have 
been innate in the Wilberforces ; the 
late Bishop's younger brother and one 
of his nephews both obtained Presi- 
dential honours at the Union. 

Samuel Wilberforce’s second speech 
acquired a public notoriety. The late 
Serjeant Wrangham had moved “ That 
the dethronement of Charles I. was 
fully justifiable.” He was opposed by 
Lord Stanhope, Bishop Durnford, and 
three other members, and his motion 
was defeated by a two-to-one majority. 
But it received the support of the two 
Wilberforces, and a week later the John 
Bull, then edited by Theodore Hook, 
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endeavoured to make political capital 
out of this circumstance by a notice 
of the debate containing the fol- 
lowing paragraph :—‘ But the most 
active and virulent of the disputants in 
favour of the deposition of Charles I. 
were the two sons of Mr. Wilberforce !!! 
And one of them—wmore indiscreet, per- 
haps, than the other, or untutored in a 
higher quarter—let out the secrets of 
the prison-house at Clapham and Ken- 
sington, by making a direct attack upon 
the Established Church.” The John 
Bull invited contradiction, and received 
it in an unexpected form. Next day 
the President, Mr. Wortley, convened 
an extraordinary meeting, at which the 
present Duke of Cleveland moved, and 
the House passed without one dissentient 
voice, a resolution expressing “ regret 
and indignation” at the paragraph, and 
affirming that “the Society are most 
unequivocally of opinion that senti- 
ments are attributed to two honourable 
members of the Society which they did 
not utter, and which are of such a 
nature as to prejudice the Society in the 
opinion of the authorities of this Uni- 
versity.” The John Bull appears to 
have swallowed this rejoinder in silence; 
its informant was understood to have 
been the editor’s nephew, the present 
Dean of Chichester, who, although not 
a member, may have listened to the 
debate as a visitor, or have received 
from some one else a distorted account 
of the proceedings. 

The minutes of the United Debating 
Society are of considerable interest as a 
record of the opinions entertained by 
young University men half a century 
ago. Thus, it was decided, by large or 
fair majorities, that the principle of the 
Game Laws was not just or politic ; that 
corporal punishment ought not to be 
applied to soldiers, sailors, or slaves ; 
and that the character of Hampden did 
not deserve the gratitude of his country 
—a view which Bishop Durnford took, 
but the late Bishop of Winchester did 
not take. A narrow majority also de- 
termined that the system of borough 
patronage was perfectly consistent with 
the spirit of the constitution—another 


notion which possessed no charm for 
‘* Mr. S. Wilberforce, Oriel.” 

But in the latter part of 1825 one or 
two members persisted in interrupting 
the debates by childish disturbances ; 
to public opinion they were insensible, 
and the rules gave no power of expelling 
or, apparently, of fining them. After 
an animated debate a motion for disso- 
lution was carried, and the members 
immediately re-organized themselves, 
leaving out their black sheep, as the 
Oxford Union Society—thus copying 
the style of the Cambridge Union 
Society, which had been formed as early 
as 1815. 

The meetings of the United Debating 
Society had been held in the rooms of 
various of its members; the Free- 
masons’ Hall was at one time engaged, 
but a blundering Proctor announced his 
intention of disturbing the assemblies, 
and the agreement was cancelled. A 
fresh attempt was now made to secure 
rooms out of college, but the Vice- 
Chancellor fulminated a fresh veto. The 
progress of the Union does not, how- 
ever, appear to have been greatly re- 
tarded by this second exhibition of the 
perverseness of University authorities. 
A reading-room had already been estab- 
lished by the United Debating Society : 
the foundations of a library were now 
laid by the purchase of the Parlia- 
mentary Debates from 1800, and an 
invitation to members to present books 
met with a liberal response. In 1830 
it became necessary to create a new 
office, that of Librarian; for a long 
time, however, all lighter literature was 
excluded from the shelves, and as late 
as 1836 proposals to buy the Waverley 
Novels and Pickwick Papers were 
thrown out. 

But the very existence of the Union 
was menaced in 1828 irom the quarter 
whence such an attack could least have 
been anticipated. The attendance at 
debates had somewhat diminished, and 
the terminal accounts showed a trifling 
deficiency. The out-going Committee 
accordingly proposed that the Society 
should dissolve, that all presents should 
be returned, and that the remaining 
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property should be raffled for! This 
motion they prudently withdrew before 
it could be discussed; but the new 
Committee so far adopted their views as 
to recommend for the time being the 
suspension of debates. The House, how- 
ever, rejected this proposal by a large 
majority : next term public rooms were 
at last obtained, and the Society entered 
on a new lease of prosperity. 

During the period we have been re- 
viewing the Hon. E. Twisleton (of 
Junius fame), Mr. Herman Merivale, 
the Bishop of Durham, Sir Thomas 
Dyke Acland, and Archbishop Manning 
were elected to the Presidency, the last- 
named, however, at once resigning it. 
The Bishop of St. Andrews and Lord 
(then Sir John) Hanmer filled the Trea- 
surership—Sir John being conspicuous 
for extreme Tory views in general, and 
especially for the persevering energy 
wherewith he endeavoured to convert 
an unwilling House to the doctrines of 
Protection. Within the same period a 
few decisions were given which must 
necessarily strike us as remarkable, 


though not so at the time when they 


were delivered. It was determined, for 
instance, by a small majority, that the 
abuses of a bill against cruelty to ani- 
mals were likely to overbalance its ad- 
vantages, while a motion in favour of 
permitting counsel to speak in defence 
of prisoners for felony was carried by a 
single vote only ; nor did the late Dr. 
Wilberforce succeed in persuading the 
Union that forgery ought not to be 
visited with death. It is worth ob- 
serving, as another example of the un- 
conventional opinions held by the future 
Bishop, that le likewise spoke against 
“ the law and custom of primogeniture.” 

But with the winter term of 1829 
commenced what the present generation 
look back upon as the heroic age of their 
Society. During the next four or five 
years the Presidency was held by Sidney 
Herbert, Milnes Gaskell, Mr. Gladstone, 
the late Earl of Elgin (Hon. J. Bruce), 
the late Mr. Lyall (Advocate-General of 
Bengal), the late Duke of Newcastle 
(Earl of Lincoln), Mr. Rickards (counsel 
to the Speaker), Lord Selborne, Mr. 
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Cardwell, the Archbishop of Cunter- 
bury, and Mr. Lowe. Truly, it is not 
difficult to accept the estimate of the 
Society formed by a writer in the 

xford University Magazine of 1834 :— 
“We could hardly name any institution 
in Oxford which has been more. useful 
in encouraging a taste for study and 
general reading than this juvenile club. 
lt was founded about twelve years ago, 
and has at all times held a high character 
in the University. Among its leading 
members have been many who promise 
to fill a prominent station in public 
notice. It has not only supplied a 
school for speaking to those who intend 
to pursue the professions of the law and 
the Church, or to embrace political life ; 
but by furnishing a theatre for the dis- 
play of miscellaneous knowledge, and 
by bringing together most of the dis- 
tinguished young men in the University, 
it has had a great effect upon the general 
tone of society.” 

The Presidents of the Union during 
this period were, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, Etonians or Wykehamists. 
From Eton came Gaskell, Gladstone, 
Bruce, Lyall, the Earl of Lincoln, and 
Rickards. They looked upon Lord 
Lincoln as their leader, but their fore- 
most orator was Gladstone, who made 
his first speech on Feb. 11th, 1830, and 
was the same night elected a member 
of Committee. A month later arose a 
discussion about the Age, a very scurril- 
ous weekly print, the subject of many 
a heated debate. Gladstone opposed 
a motion for its discontinuance; but 
that conscientious readiness to be con- 
vinced with which his well-wishers 
credit him received thus early its testi- 
mony in the following note by Milnes 
Gaskell, the Secretary :—“ This Gentle- 
man having spoken ag voted in favor 
of y® motion” Next term he succeeded 
Gaskell as second officer of the Society : 
his minutes are neat ; proper names are 
underlined and half-printed. As Secre- 
tary, he opposed a motion for the re- 
moval of Jewish disabilities. He also 
moved that the Wellington Adminis- 
tration was undeserving of the country’s 
confidence: Gaskell, Lyall, and Lord 
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Lincoln supported; Sidney Herbert 
and the Marquess (now Duke) of Aber- 
corn opposed him. The motion was 
earried by 57 to 56, and the natural 
exultation of the mover betrayed itself 
in such irregular entries as “ Tre- 
mendous cheers,” ‘ Repeated cheering.” 
The following week he was elected 
President. 

He only spoke thrice more on public 
business. On the first occasion he joined 
Tait and Gaskell in defending the results 
of Catholic Relief. On the second, 
Sidney Herbert, Roundell Palmer, and 
Lord Lincoln having supported a vote 
of want of confidence in Earl Grey’s 
Government, and Lowe, Tait, and Gas- 
kell having argued against this vote, 
Gladstone moved the following rider :— 
“That the Ministry has unwisely intro- 
duced, and most unscrupulously for- 
warded, a measure which threatens not 
only to change our form of Government, 
but ultimately to break up the very 
foundations of social order, as well as 
materially to forward the views of those 
who are pursuing this project through- 
out the civilized world.” One can hardly 
repress a smile; but it is not difficult 
to prophesy more than forty years after 
the event; and out of a hundred and 
thirty young gentlemen of education not 
fewer than ninety-four echoed these 
melancholy forebodings. 

On June 2nd, 1831, Mr. Gladstone 
closed a Union career almost as brief as 
it was brilliant, by proposing, on a 
motion for the immediate emancipation 
of our slaves in the West Indies, the 
following singular “amendment” :— 
“That Legislative enactments ought to 
be made, and if necessary to be en- 
forced : 

“Ist. For better guarding the per- 
sonal and civil rights of the Negroes in 
our West India Colonies. 

“2nd, For establishing compulsory 
Manumission. 

“3rd. For securing universally the 
receiving a Christian education, under 
the Clergy and Teachers, independent of 
the Planters ; a measure of which total 
but gradual emancipation will be the 
natural consequence, as it was of a 
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similar procedure in the first ages of 
Christianity.” 

Not to dwell upon the awkward Eng- 
lish and doubtful history of this last 
clause, one is curious to know what 
need there was of promoting voluntary 
emancipation, if compulsory manu- 
mission were to be established ; and by 
virtue of what delicate distinction a 
proposal for compulsory manumission 
could possibly be an amendment to a 
proposal for emancipation without delay. 

In 1832 the Etonian dynasty,expired, 
and a Wykehamist line occupied the 
Presidential chair in the persons of three 
friends, Roundell Palmer, Ward, and 
Cardwell, to whom may be added, 
although not a Winchester man, their 
associate, Tait. 

Palmer, the most distinguished 
scholar of young Oxford, was a high 
Tory. He assailed the Declaration of 
Rights of 1789, the “spirit of Demo- 
cracy,” the Duc de Bourdeaux’s debar- 
ment from the French succession, and 
the results of Catholic Relief. He also 
gave notice of a motion, “That the whole 
Funds of the Society at present in the 
hands of the treasurer be subscribed to 
promote the return of Anti-Reform 
Members to Parliament, and that any 
deficiency which may occur in conse- 
quence be made up by an extraordinary 
subscription from all the members.” 
This motion he withdrew before discus- 
sion : but that he could ever have con- 
templated so glaring an injustice to the 
Liberal members of the Society argues, 
to say the least, very strong partizan- 
ship. Quantum mutatus ab illo—and 
for the better! At this period of his 
life he held that an absolute monarchy 
was preferable to the constitution pro- 
posed by the Bill of 32 ; that political 
unions ought to be suppressed ; and that 
the abolition of death for forgery was 
not called for by “justice, humanity, 
and expediency.” 

Mr, W. G. Ward, of Christ Church, 
afterwards Fellow of Balliol, the second 
of the Wykehamist triumvirate, was 
also a strong Tory. In 1844, being in 
Anglican orders, he made himself famous 
by the publication of a Romanizing work 
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entitled “The Ideal of a Christian 
Church.” The University condemned 
the book, and, holding its contents to 
be at variance with the religious decla- 
ration then required from an M.A., 
stripped Mr. Ward of his Master’s de- 
gree. Soon afterwards he joined the 
Roman Church (as a layman), and has 
since given no public evidence of the 
great talents with which his contem- 
poraries at Oxford credited him. 

Mr. Cardwell was a reforming and 
free-trading Whig. We find him moving 
“ That the evils which for the last thirty 
years have afflicted Ireland have not 
been ameliorated by the measures of 
late pursued towards it: ” but eighteen 
months later we learn with satisfaction 
that in his judgment “the union of 
conciliatory and coercive measures which 
has been pursued towards Ireland has 
been in the highest degree beneficial.” 
That was in October, ’33. What does 
Mr. Cardwell think in October, ’73? 
But, if Mr. Cardwell was a Whig, his 
Whiggism was certainly not of a pro- 
gressive character: his party, in fact, 
left him behind, and in November, 1836 
his farewell speech was levelled at the 
Melbourne Administration. 

Archbishop Tait was a moderate but 
very consistent Liberal. In opposition 
to Palmer he defended the “spirit of 
Democracy,” and the results of Catholic 
Relief. He desired to see the Jews 
freed from all restrictions except those 
which excluded them from the Bench 
and Legislature, and his parting utter- 
ances were in favour of a Parliamentary 
provision for the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood in Ireland. 

These were the men who succeeded 
to the Etonian line of Presidents. Lowe 
was also a Wykehamist, but not on 
cordial terms with Palmer, Ward, and 
Cardwell, and in Union matters acted in 
opposition to them. The winter of 1833 
saw his triumph: he was_ elected 
Librarian, and the late Mr. Massie, of 
Wadham, President—both in despite of 
the party which had previously been in 
the ascendant. Disgusted at this turn 
of affairs, Palmer, Ward, Cardwell, and 
Tait set up a rival society, which they 
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designated the “ Rambler.” Such was 
their reputation that its meetings were 
immediately thronged, while the atten- 
dance at the Union dwindled in pro- 
portion ; and a waggish ‘‘ Rambler” 
thus adapted to President Massie the 
lines of Cowper :— 


“ T am monarch of all I survey 
My right there is none to dispute : 
From the ante-room down to the chair 
There is none but the Fowle and the 
Brute.” 


For it so happened that a Mr. Fowle 
was one of the faithful few ; while the 
other sobriquet, though less pointed, 
was well understood as referring to a 
member of not very popular manners. 

In this crisis the Committee of the 
Union took up without delay the 
position of a “ government of combat :” 
they proposed to expel from the Society 
all members who at the expiration of a 
week should have their names on the 
books of the “ Rambler.” The Union 
premises not being of sufficient size to 
accommodate the crowd expected to 
attend the discussion, the large assembly- 
room of the Star Inn (now the Claren- 
don Hotel) was engaged for the evening. 
The debate was one prolonged scene. 
The President coming forward to move 
the Committee’s recommendation, a dis- 
pute arose as to the proper occupancy 
of the chair, in the midst of which 
(Lowe being chairman at the moment) 
“Mr. Tait, Balliol, persisting in an at- 
tempt to address the Society, was several 
times called to order, and at last fined 
17.” Eventually the motion was brought 
forward by Lowe ; a frantic debate fol- 
lowed; and in the end the Rambler 
faction outvoted their antagonists by 
107 to 63. The Secretary, himself one 
of the defeated party, goes out of his 
way to minute that “ the announcement 
was received with tremendous cheering,” 
and tremendous it truly was, if we may 
credit other contemporary records. 

For this debate, occupying as it did 
a position in the history of the Union 
analogous to that of the Trojan war in 
Hellenic legend, was also duly celebrated 
in heroic strains. A dog-Greek epic, 
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‘“‘ Uniomachia,” was published, with a 
dog-Latin translation (in mockery of 
Clarke’s Homer) and equally canine 
notes. Of this “little Iliad” an English 
version, after Pope’s most approved 
manner, was likewise issued; while 
another bard echoed the fray in numbers 
apparently designed to emulate Scott. 
From these vernacular rhapsodists we 
learn how— 


** Ranged on the left the foe prepared the 


fight, 
The rates phalanx marshall’d on the 
right ; 
In high command above their host are seen 
Ward Tory chief, and Cardwell’s graceful 
mien 
Supreme in eloquence they lead the way, 
The first in counsel, and the first in sway.” 


Lowe, arrayed in the ample robe of 
a Bachelor of Arts, thus opens the 
battle :— 


** In many a sable fold of honour drest, 
The great Lowides tow’red above the rest ; 
Before the faithful lines advancing far, 
With winged words the chief provoked the 
war. 


*O friends, be men! 
boast 

From Union rooms to drive a traitor host ; 
Against our sov’reign will they dare combine, 
Form a new club, a dif’ rent club from mine. 
The godlike Massie feels their jealous hate 
In empty benches, and in burked debate. 
Accursed crew ! whose ruthless hands have 


Be ours the noble 


gore 
Their mother’s breast with parricidal 
sword,’ ” 


Sinclair, of St. Mary Hall, a noted 
Rambler, and subsequently President of 
the Union (now a Sussex rector), re- 
turns the attack :— 


‘*Skimmerian Sinclair ardent 
ground, 
And fixing on the chief a gloomy look, 
With brandish’d papers dreadful, thus he 
spoke, 
“Whence, men of Massie! 
decree ! 
Command your vassals, but command not 
me, 
Your een chief, with proud imperious 
soul, 
Would all command, and all alike controul, 
With wit licentious practised to revile, 
. Jeers on his tongue and satire in his smile . 


sprang to 


this unjust 
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Grant that the gods his eloquence have 


giv’n, 
Hath foul reproach a privilege from heav’n ? 
* * * * 


Nor think, O chief! thy purpose to perform, 
Though high thy class, and like a god thy 
form.’” 


Massie, urged by his followers to “‘ sup- 
port his place of pride” now descends 
from his chair into the contest :— 


** Nor vain their call, for, still the same, 
He vindicated ancient fame, 
And, as in olden time, 
He tore his rage to tatters, and 
Misused the hat he had in hand, 
Nor counted it a crime.” 


Palmer rises next, teeming with angry 
utterances ; but ‘ Minerva, gliding from 
the sky,” assumed the form of one of 
his friends, and “Soft counsel whis- 
per’d.” Thereupon Palmer 


“ Knit on! dark brows and loath obey’d the 
word, 
And, while his breast disdain and choler 


Words sweet as honey from his lips distilled.” 


He professes an equal affection for both 
societies :— 


** Ardent my wish in both alike to share, 
Both clubs my pride, and both debates my 
care.” 


The other bard thus extols the suasive 
oratory of the future Lord Chancellor:— 


‘* great Palmer rose, 
The wonder he of friends and foes, 
All, all admir’d his eloquence, - 
His talent fraught with common sense, 
‘ One party smil’d, the other wine’d, 
For who can hear him unconvine’d ?” 


Both our chroniclers, by a stretch of 
poetic licence, transfer “classic Tait” 
from the preliminary skirmish to the 
main battle :— 


“with thund’ring sound 
Tait shook his tassell’d cap, and sprang to 
ground, 
(The tassell’d cap by Juggins’ hands was made, 
Or some keen brother of the London trade, 
Unconscious of the stern decrees of fate, 
What ruthless thumps the batter’d trencher 
wait, ) 
Dire was the clang, and dreadful from afar, 
Of Tait indignant, rushing to the war. 
In vain the chair’s dread mandate interfer’d, 
Nor chair, nor fine, the angry warrior fear’d. 
A forfeit pound th’ unequal contest ends, 
Loud rose the clamour of condoling friends.” 
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The account given of the “ mighty 
din” which followed the announcement 
of the numbers is beyond question 
graphic, but its length forbids repe- 
tition. Of the original dog-Greek epic 
the title and first few lines may be cited 
as a specimen: “ Uniomachia Canino- 
Anglico-Grece et Latine ad codicum 
Jjidem accuratissime recensuit ; annota- 
tionibus Heavysternii ornavit ; et suas 
insuper notulas adjecit, Habbakukius 
Dunderheadius, Coll. Lug. Bat. Olim. 
Soc. etc. etc. Oxon.—Veneumt apud 
D.A,. Talboys mpccoxxxiu.” Then fol- 
low mottoes from Thucydides, Livy, 
and Butler's Hudibras. The poem itself 
opens with a simile descriptive of the 
discordant clamours with which the 
fray commenced. 


*HYTE touxdtrwy Krayyh wep) ydppera odvder 

Of” érel ody @Aduaid %pvyov, Bpoduay re 
péAavay 

Komavra podpo.or dduwr teprvaior yuvativ, 


** Sicut cattorum clangor circum attica sonat, 
Qui —- scilicet anum effugerunt, et 
roomam nigram, 
Dormiunt ; domorum roofibus cum charis 
J 


wifis ; 

2. “‘@aduais’. Pessime hoc verbum vertit 
Paunchius oe instrumentum ex fenestra 
detrusum. Melius noster Heavysternius pro 
ano id accipiendum putat: Gallice. UNE 
Vierie Poceniz; Anglice OLp Main.” 


So much for the Rambler debate. 
The Ramblers remained in the Union ; 
but, until Massie’s presidency had ex- 
pired, not one of their leaders spoke in 
public business, and Palmer withdrew 
altogether. Next term Tait appealed 
to the House against his fine, but could 
not obtain its remission ; and the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer can boast 
to his dying day that he has made the 
Archbishop of Canterbury pay twenty 
shillings for disorderly behaviour. 

On the expiration of Massie’s period 
of office, Lowe was elected to fill the 
chair ad interim for a week, at the end 
of which a conciliatory president was 
chosen, and finally the Rambler party 
returned to power. The “Rambler” itself 
liad been dropped very soon after its 
foundation ; but out of it grew an agree- 
able metropolitan debating society, 
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the “ Vernon,” embracing both Oxford 
and Cambridge men, which met for tea 
and discussion at the British Hotel in 
Cockspur Street, and dined once a year 
at Blackwall. It came to an end in 
1840 or 1841. 

To return to Mr. Lowe. Of all the 
men of his time he was the most 
Liberal, and not the least bitter in his 
Liberalism. We find him, strange to 
say, opposing a motion for the imme- 
diate abolition of slavery. But he de- 
fended the Revolution of 1830, argued 
against the expediency of punishing 
sheep-stealing with death, moved that the 
king should create new peers to pass 
the Reform Bill, moved also that all 
taxes on knowledge ought to be re- 
pealed, supported the Ballot, and “ ar- 
dently desired the ascendancy of popu- 
lar principles in the event of a general 
movement in Europe.” It should be 
added that he was not only the most 
democratic of the great ones of his 
generation ; he was, what he still is, 
their finest orator. 

The limits of the present paper will 
not permit a detailed account of opinions 
which received the Union stamp within 
the memorable period we have just been 
surveying ; but it may be of interest to 
observe the attitude of the Society 
during the Reform agitation, together 
with some of the circumstances attend- 
ing their discussion of that question. 

In January, 1829, then, the Union 
allowed by a small majority that the 
existing system of representation “ was 
corrupt in practice and imperfect in 
theory, and required a constitutional 
reform.” But exactly twelve months 
later Archbishop Manning moved that 
“there was as great an infusion of 
popular power in the House of Com. 
mons as was consistent with the spirit 
of the Constitution ;” and of seventy- 
six present only three voted “no.” In 
March, 1830, a member ventured to 
suggest that “ Leeds, Manchester, and 
Birmingham ought to be represented in 
Parliament.” It may be difficult to be- 
lieve that Milnes Gaskell, and thirteen 
other young men presumably possessed 
of reason and a conscience, united to 
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place the twelve defenders of this timid 
proposition in a minority ; yet it must 
be pleaded in extenuation that they did 
but re-affirm a verdict given by the House 
of Commons one month earlier. 

On November 25th, 1830, immediately 
after the formation of the Grey Ministry, 
the agitation in Oxford was such that a 
Proctor entered the rooms of the as- 
tonished Society, and requested their 
immediate dispersion on account of the 
disturbed state of the streets. The 
meetings were at that time held at 
Wyatt’s in “the High,” the spacious 
windows of which offered extraordinary 
temptation to any person who might 
not himself reside in a glass house, or 
might chance to overlook the fact of 
his doing so in the excitement of the 
moment. 

In March of the following year 
Sidney Herbert moved that “a Re- 
form”—any reform, be it observed— 
“in the system of parliamentary re- 
presentation will ultimately prove de- 
structive of the Constitution, and con- 
sequently of the Prosperity of this 
Country ;” and from behind that best 
safeguard of prophecy, the word “ ulti- 
mately,” eighty members hurled indig- 
nation against the remaining fifty-six 
who were blindly bent on their country’s 
ruin. 

In April and May came the general 
election, destined to decide the fate of 
Reform. Of the two anti-reform mem- 
bers for Oxfordshire one had resigned ; 
the other, young Lord Norreys, stood 
again. On the nomination-day he was 
met, a couple of miles from the city, by 
two or three hundred mounted under- 
graduates, while upwards of 800/. were 
subscribed in the various colleges and 
offered to him. It was at this juncture 
that “Mr. Palmer, Trinity,” proposed 
to devote the whole funds of the Union 
to anti-reform purposes. The election, 
which in those times lasted for several 
days, produced intense excitement, and 
not a {ew Town-and-Gown rows, where- 
in Gown found pluck no match for 
numbers. On May 5th, therefore, the 
authorities of Christ Church closed their 
gates against exit, and the Union was 


deprived of the presence of its Pre- 
sident ; while on May 12th the state of 
the city rendered a meeting impossible. 
But on the 16th, Lord Norreys having 
resigned, began probably the grandest 
debate which the Union has ever wit- 
nessed, on a motion “ That the present 
Ministry is incompetent to carry on the 
Government of the Country.” It was 
adjourned to the 17th, when Gladstone 
proposed the terrible rider already 
quoted, and again to the 19th. In it 
took part twenty-five speakers, including 
on the one side Sidney Herbert, Palmer, 
the late Duke of Newcastle, Gladstone, 
and the late Earl of Elgin ; on the other, 
Lowe, Tait, and the proselyte Gaskell, 
The result was a foregone conclusion, but 
the Reform party were able to muster as 
two to five—38 to 94. Once afterwards 
they gathered in almost equal proportion 
to express their view that “continued 
opposition to the Reform Bill” was not 
“both useful and laudable :” but, so 
far as this question was concerned, 
they seem for the future to have almost 
“ withdrawn from the Cortes.” At least, 
on two subsequent occasions when the 
Union cautioned that deaf adder Wil- 
liam IV. against creating fresh peers, 
they remonstrated only in feeble bands 
of five and eight against tyrannical ma- 
jorities of ninety-two and forty-four. 

So much for the Oxford Union So- 
ciety and Reform. When we remember 
that the man who has recently pro- 
claimed himself in favour of county 
household suffrage denounced from with- 
in “Wyatt’s Rooms” the comparatively 
modest measure of 1831 as threatening 
to “break up the very foundations of 
social order,” let us look a little leniently 
on the erroneous judgments of the Ox- 
ford Union—reflecting withal that those 
who come forty years after us may espy 
the wallet on our back also, 

A word must be said as to the origin 
of that “ Sunday question ” which has in 
recent times proved so fruitful a theme 
of discussion to the Society. Before 
November, 1834, the rooms were open 
on Sunday, as on other days, until ten at 
night : but in that month a motion for 
closing them was brought forward. 
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Cardwell and Lowe opposed it, and Tait 
moved to open them between half-past 
three and nine. His amendment, how- 
ever, was negatived without a division, 
and the original motion carried by 80 
to 76. Vigorous efforts were subse- 
quently made to restore the old state of 
things; but the dominant party mustered 
even stronger than before, and gradually 
reduced the repealers to silence. ‘On 
one occasion,” says a since repentant 
member of the conquering faction (wri- 
ting to the Pall Mall Gazette, Nov. 6th, 
1866), “we succeeded, and on the night 
of the voting there was something very 
like a row, with window-breaking and 
other manifestations of avenging zeal 
not usual with decorous gownsmen. In 
company with Faber, who narrowly 
escaped serious damage, I was summoned 
the next day by the master of Balliol, 
and questioned as to the potency of the 
liquors with which we and others had 
celebrated our victory, and dismissed 
with flying colours.” The repealers 
have since succeeded in reopening the 
rooms from half-past one until ten, nor 
is it probable that their success has yet 
reached its limit. 

There remains ono debate of which 
mention must not be omitted. On No- 
vember 26th, 1829, the Cambridge Union 
sent a deputation to persuade its younger 
sister of the superiority of Shelley over 
Byron. “At that time,” said Lord 
Houghton, at the opening of the Cam- 
bridge Union’s new premises in 1866, 
“we were all very full of Mr. Shelley. 
We had printed his “ Adonais” for the 


first time in England, and a friend of 


ours suggested that, as he had been ex- 
pelled from Oxford, and very badly 
treated in that University, it would be a 
grand thing for us to defend him there. 
. . « We were very much shocked, and 
our vanity not a little wounded, to find 
that nobody at Oxford knew anything 
about Mr. Shelley. In fact, a consider- 
able portion of our audience believed 
it was Shenstone of whom we were 
speaking, and they said they knew 
only one poem of his beginning with 
the words— 


‘ My banks they are furnished with bees.’ ” 
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On the other hand, an old Oxonian 
(Pali Mall Gazette, Nov. 2nd, 1866) de- 
clares that “we really were not so 
ignorant of Shelley as Lord Houghton 
makes us out. Either the tale of the 
Oxonian who confounded Shelley with 
Shenstone is ben trovato, or the Oxonian 
was facetious. We—that is, the reading 
men among us—did know him, but we 
did not like him. Many of us were 
content with adhering to the simple 
proposition, that an atheist cannot be a 
poet ; others, of less exclusive turn, 
were nevertheless satisfied that the rage 
for the newer bard was a mere fit of 
eccentricity and nonsensical Cambridge 
affectation, and that our old favourite 
Byron was worth a dozen of him.” 

However that may have been, “ with 
the full permission of the authorities 
here,” says Lord Houghton, “ we went to 
Oxford—at that time a long, dreary 
post-chaise journey of ten hours—and 
we were hospitably entertained by a 
young student of the name of Glad- 
stone.” The leading journal of the fol- 
lowing day states that they were “ for- 
mally received by Gladstone of Christ 
Church and Manning of Oriel.” Man- 
ning, however—he was then at Balliol— 
only assisted the remainder of the Com- 
mittee in their reception ; while Glad- 
stone’s hospitality was of a purely pri- 
vate character—he had but just joined 
the Union, had not as yet any official 
connexion with it, and did not deliver 
his maiden speech till some months 
later. He was, however, an Etonian, 
and it was by some of the leading Eto- 
nians in the two Societies that this visit 
was arranged. 

The debate was opened by the present 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford, Sir 
Francis Doyle, in favour of the Cam- 
bridge thesis : only two other Oxonians 
took part in it, of whom one, Arch- 
bishop Manning, was the single oppo- 
nent of the motion. The Cantabs were 
all Trinity men—Sunderland, Hallam 
(Tennyson’s Hallam), and Milnes (Lord 
Houghton). Of the spiritual eloquence 
of Hallam’s speeches the 87th section 
of “In Memoriam” is probably the 
best monument. Of Sunderland, Lord 
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Houghton himself says :—“There was 
one man, the greatest speaker, I think, 
T ever heard, a man with most strange 
oratorical gifts—a man of the name of 
Sunderland. He only lived in the me- 
mory of his own generation ; he was 
only known to the Union of Cambridge.” 
As to the effect produced by the three 
Cantabs, after an interval of nearly forty 
years it had not been effaced from the 
memory of two who were present. 
“What with the really extraordinary 
oratorical powers of Sunderland,” wrote 
an old Oxonian in 1866, “and the 
curiously intense literary enthusiasm of 
poor Arthur Hallam, and the many-sided 
accomplishments of their distinguished 
survivor, we had not a chance of resist- 
ance.” Let us also hear Archbishop 
Manning, the solitary antagonist of 
these most remarkable young men : “We 
Oxford men were precise, orderly, and 
morbidly afraid of excess in word or 
manner. The Cambridge oratory came 
in like a flood into a mill-pond. Both 
Monckton Milnes and Hallam took us 
aback by the boldness and freedom of 
their manner. But I remember the effect 
of Sunderland’s declamation and action 
to this day. It had never been seen or 
heard before among us ; we cowered like 
birds and ran like sheep. I acknow- 
ledge that we were utterly routed.” 
What is the proverb about a man who 
“ complies against his will”? Or was it 
from a determination not to be outdone 
in politeness that the Union voted by 90 
to 33 the superiority of the Cambridge 
poet? At any rete, the compliment 
paid by Byron in * English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers ” to the poetic merit 
of Oxford, as contrasted with that of 


his own University, was on this occasion 
gracefully, if unconsciously, recipro- 
cated. 

Before Lowe, Cardwell, Tait, and 
Ward quitted the Union, there arose 
others ‘capable of filling their places. 
Among these were the late Father 
Faber, Prebendary Trevor, Mr. Mow- 
bray, and Justice Mellish. Faber spoke 
well: as Secretary he used to prefix the 
letters A.S. (Anno Salutis) to the num- 
ber of the year. Trevor came little, if 
at all, short of Lowe in the debates. 
Mr. Mowbray will have the satisfaction 
of seeing his son President of the Union 
at the approaching celebration. 

Since those days the Union has num- 
bered among its officers a host of dis- 
tinguished men: in politics alone we 
meet the names of Sir Stafford North- 
cote, Sir George Bowen, the Attorney- 
General, Lord Dufferin, Mr.Ward Hunt, 
the Marquess of Salisbury, Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen, Earl Beauchamp, Mr. Gi- 
schen, and the Hon. Auberon. Herbert— 
not, however, as recently asserted, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy, who (like his contem- 
porary Dean Stanley) did not once 
break silence in the debates of his time, 
But beyond the first twelve years of the 
Union’s existence the present paper 
does not purpose proceeding. Its aim 
has been twofold. The writer has 
essayed to give that which to the best 
of his know ‘edge has never been given, 
a slight but ‘trustworthy outline of the 
earlier history of a great and illustrious 
society. He has further endeavoured to 
afford some account of the opinions en- 
tertained in youth by men on whose 
lips the world hangs in their maturer 
age. 


Epwarp B, Nicuoison. 


























